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With the Editor 


ETL ING from lunch a few days ago, I found a young man 

wailing to see me. He was a lumber salesman—the local repre- 
sentative of a large concern that manufactures and sells yellow pine. 

“T have a customer,” he declared—“a card table manufacturer— 
who is using large quantities of our stock in machine-run, narrow 
widths and short lengths, taking a lot of material that our mills are 
glad to work up and sell. This customer sands the exposed surfaces. 
and finishes the wood rims and legs of his tables in three coats of 
black pyroxylin lacquer, including the first coat. Everything is satis- 
factory excepting that on some of the flat grain pine the grain raises 
after the first coat is applied. 

“He insists on avoiding the expense of sanding between coats, but 
he objects to the roughness which continues out to the finish coat on 
the flat grain pieces. Acting upon the advice of certain ‘experts’, he 
blames the lumber and threatens to switch to birch, even though it 
costs considerably more. I want to save this business, but to do so 
I must offer a satisfactory solution for my customer’s trouble. We 
can furnish good quality lumber, properly dried and machined, but if 
our customer’s finishing materials or methods are not suited to our 
wood, we will lose the business.” 

This in itself is a small affair, but it is one of many similar inci- 
dents which illustrate a condition that is of tremendous importance to 
several industries and to all progressive individuals and firms in those 
industries. Among other things, it is another reminder of the new 
competition—the competition of one material or class of materials 
against another; of one manufacturing process against another; of 
one type of equipment against another, and of the service and infor- 
mation of one industry or branch of an industry, as against another. 

Formerly this lumber salesman and his company were probably un- 
concerned about finishes. They knew all about their own product—as 
far as it went “in the white.” Formerly, that was enough, but today it 
isn’t. They must know how to service their product, and upon their 
servicing ability will depend their volume of future sales; and without 
sustained sales, where is the element of profit in business? Servicing 
—and the information that goes with intelligent servicing—is becoming 
a powerful factor in the modern merchandising of materials and 
equipment. 

The time has arrived when the manufacturers and sales organiza- 
tions behind every kind of wood, metal and other material adapted to 
finishing, must know something about suitable finishing materials and 
processes for their products, so they can assure their customers complete 
satisfaction not only “in the white,” but “in the finish.” They must 
have servicing information available for their present and prospective 
customers if they expect a sustained volume of profitable sales. 

Here is an opportunity for future co-operation between manufac- 
turers and merchandisers of lumber, metals and composition materials 
on the one hand, and finish manufacturers on the other hand. Through 
this mutual co-operation, it will be possible to present the user of raw 
materials with specific information on what combinations of wood and 
finish, metal and finish, etc., will produce certain results. He will then 
be prepared to consider more intelligently the merits of what he buys 
and balance them against the elements of cost permissible for certain 
desired results. Then there will be less discrimination against certain 
meetgeeats on account of ignorance of their characteristics and poesi~ 

es. 

Some progress has already occurred along these lines, but more is 
needed. It will ultimately increase the profit and prestige of all con- 
cerns who take this forward step, and it will result in increased satis- 
faction to the users of finishing materials, equipment and supplies. 


Managing Editor 
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“With increasing competition in all 
lines, it is probable that more and 
more flat finishes will be used.”"— 


Flat Varnishes and Lacquers 


Lacquer expert and authority calls attention to the characteristics, merits 
and uses of flat varnishes and flat lacquers, which are being used 
to some extent to produce a dull-rubbed finish effect 


By S. P. Wilson 


| ipa THE last few years more and 
more finishers have been inves- 
tigating the cause of flat var- 
nishes and lacquers to replace 
rubbed finishes. Many of them 
have adopted this type of mate- 
rial; others, who have had unfor- 
tunate experiences with the ma- 
terial, are still skeptical. The 
saving in rubbing costs is quite 
appreciable and when good ma- 
terial is used, the quality of finish 
is high enough for most work. 


Flat Varnishes 


Flat varnishes are obtained in 
a variety of ways. Some makers 
add waxes, or the stearates and 
palmitates of zinc, magnesium or 
aluminum to ordinary rubbing 
varnishes. These are either 
ground into the varnish on mills, 
or first dissolved to a jelly in 
turpentine or naphtha, and this is 
added to the varnish. Other mak- 
ers, by careful choice of gums and 
resins, are able to make a very 
high-grade flat varnish without 
the addition of any flattening pig- 
ments. 

Commercial flat varnishes differ 
widely in quality. Some are rub- 
bery or cheesy; they are far from 
being waterproof and are easily 
marred. Others are as tough as 
good gloss varnishes—waterproof 
and durable. Almost all have a 


tendency to settle out on standing, 
although those that are made 
without the addition of waxes or 
pigments are naturally less liable 
to this than the others. 


All flat varnishes should be well 
stirred before using. The best 
and smoothest finishes are ob- 
tained if they are of low viscosity 
and good flowing quality. A good 
fiat varnish will dry hard in about 
14 hours under normal drying con- 
ditions, but many are sold that 
take far longer; in fact, some 
seem never to dry really hard. 


Variety in Flat Lacquers 


Flat lacquers are finding a rap- 
idly increasing market, not only 
on low-priced work but also on 
some pianos and other high-grade 
cabinet work. Here also, prod- 
ucts of a wide variety exist and 
are sold. Stearates are widely 
used, but better pigments have 
been found and flat lacquers are 
available today that are hard, 
tough, clear and smooth-flowing, 
so that surfaces sprayed there- 
with have almost exactly the ap- 
pearance of a rubbed job. 

There is no standard sheen of 
flat lacquer, apparently, and al- 
most every user has his own idea 
as to the luster he wishes. Many 
of them mix flat and gloss lac- 
quers to obtain this sheen; others 
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arrange with their suppliers to 
give what they wish. 
Finishing Systems 

Finishing systems with flat lac- 
quers also vary greatly. A coat 
of substitute shellac, followed by 
one of flat lacquer is about the 
cheapest. A good system, much 
in vogue, consists of stain, filler, 
one or two coats of gloss lacquer, 
and a coat of flat lacquer. On 
tops of cabinets, the final flat lac- 
quer coat is often given a light 
rubbing to remove nibs and to 
make these outstanding panels 
more attractive. 

On turned and carved wooden 
legs and ornaments, as well as on 
composition substitutes, flat lac- 
quers and varnishes are widely 
used without rubbing at all. It 
may be said here that not all flat 
lacquers will stand even this light 
rubbing. 

With the modern improvements 
in high-grade wood lacquers and 
varnishes, there seems no reason 
for a finisher hesitating to try 
them on work where economy 
seems essential, and where the 
quality of finish obtainable with 
them might be satisfactory. Ex- 
periences of a year or two ago 
are no criterion of what can be 
done today. 


Variety of Uses 


Another use of flat lacquer is 
in connection with lacquer enamel 
and crackle finishes. As is well 
known, different colors in lacquer 
enamels have different degrees of 
gloss and, to secure a uniform 
satin finish, many users spray a 
final topcoat of almost colorless 
flat lacquer over the colors. If 
decal., transfers are used, this 
serves also to protect them. Of 
course, if a very glossy finish is 
desired, the gloss lacquers must 
be used. 


On metal work, grained to imi- 
tate wood, flat lacquers are being 
used over the graining ink with 
some success, although specially- 
formulated lacquers seem to be 
needed for this work. Metal beds, 
office furniture, radiator covers, 
etc., are all possibilities where 
this type of material may be of 
service. 


Lacquer Used to Finish 
Skyscraper Trim 

Two more new office buildings 
in San Francisco—the 22-story 
Hunter-Dulin Building and the 
15-story Insurance Center Build- 
ing—have been finished inside 
with modern nitro-cellulose lac- 
quer. The first building to be 
finished in lacquer was the 26- 
story Coast Division Building of 
the Pacific Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co., which was described 
in March, 1926, issue of INDUS- 
TRIAL FINISHING. 

According to a statement of the 
architects, “the nitro-cellulose 
used in the Telephone Building, 
after two years’ continuous build- 
ing service, retains its original 
quality and luster. It shows no 
defects, and apparently no signs 
of wear.” 

Because of the widespread in- 
terest in lacquer, and because of 
the limited amount of lacquer 
work completed so far in the 
building industry, a special mo- 
tion picture reel has been pro- 
duced, which shows the actual ap- 
plication of lacquer by air brush 
in the 22-story Hunter-Dulin 
Building. 

This picture portrays in a 
graphic and concise way just how 
lacquer is applied under building 
working conditions. With this 
picture the local finishers, A. 
Quandt & Sons, are prepared to 
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show the architect, engineer, con- 
tractor, building owner or mana- 
ger, and others interested, the 
merits of a quality nitro-cellulose 
lacquer finish. 

This film is now available to 
any architect preparing speci- 
fications for a new building, and 
who may not have the opportun- 
ity to visit either of the above- 
mentioned jobs, and who desires 
practical information. 

The chief reasons for using a 
sprayed lacquer finish for the 
interiors of these large buildings, 
are emphasized in a statement by 
the architects, as follows: “The 
great speed in application by air 
brush and quick drying qualities 
of the nitro-cellulose lacquer 
used so successfully in the Hunt- 
er-Dulin Building resulted in the 
earliest completion and occupancy 
of this entire building many days 
sooner than would have been pos- 
sible with any other finish. Be- 
cause of this greater saving of 
time, durability and beauty of fin- 
ish, it is my opinion that lacquer 
will inevitably be adopted in the 
architectural field.”—News. 


A New Decorative Materiul 

A recent development in finish- 
ing, that is attracting consider- 
able interest among furniture 
manufacturers, is the use of a 
plastic oil-paint which is stippled 
in various designs upon the sur- 
face of the furniture. 

It has the finished appearance 
of water putty, yet is an all-oil 
product, is easily worked, takes 
any colors perfectly and dries ab- 
solutely hard. Its use, so far, has 
apparently been restricted to 
smoking stands, magazine racks 
and the smaller items of furni- 
ture, but the great number of tex- 
tures and designs possible with 


this material will probably soon 
extend its use. 

This material is an entirely dif- 
ferent proposition than the plas- 
tic preparations, which are in 
such universal use now among art 
stores, etc., being much lower in 
cost and more of a manufacturing 
than a home-decorating proposi- 
tion. Several of the larger manu- 
facturers are marketing this ma- 
terial at this time, particularly 
for use on walls of apartment 
houses and theatres.—Californ- 
ian. 


The difference between indus- 
trial success and industrial fail- 
ure is many times found in the 
wasteful processes which often 
attend industrial operations. 


Air Compressors Shown in New 
Curtis Catalog 


Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., has issued a new 
and attractive catalog of 16 pages, 
which includes descriptions, illus- 
trations and specifications of air 
compressors for paint spraying, 
tire inflation and other shop uses; 
also, car washers, air stands, ro- 
tating auto lifts, and various ac- 
cessories for this equipment. The 
catalog is devoted to “Curtis Serv- 
ice Station Equipment,” and it 
bears this title on the front cover. 


Changes in du Pont’s P., L. & C. 
Department 


Important changes have just 
been announced by I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. in regard to the 
personnel of the Paint, Lacquer & 
Chemicals Department. William 
P. Allen, general manager of the 
department, has been relieved of 
his duties at his own request and 
has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence for one year beginning No- 
vember 1, 1927. 

William Richter has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the 
department. J. W. Elms, now di- 
visional manager at Philadelphia, 
has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral manager. William M. Zintl, 
heretofore sales director of the 
paint and varnish division at 
Philadelphia, has been appointed 
divisional manager to succeed Mr. 
Elms. These promotions are all 
to take effect November 1, 1927. 
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Lacquering Tea Room Furniture 


Relating an experience in a small furniture factory, where excessive labor 
costs prevailed until materials and methods were brought com- 
pletely up-to-date; also emphasizing the merits 
of a balanced finish 


By Donald A. Hampson 


ECENT conversation with the 
foreman of a small furniture 
shop brought out a point that 
many of us know, and that more 
should know. Salesmen harp on 
the same thing, but their hearers 
do not take their advice as seri- 
ously as when they hear it from 
one of their fellow workmen, un- 
fortunate though such an attitude 
may be. 

This particular foreman was 
speaking of the brilliant colors 
used for tea-room furniture, and 
of the comparative ease with 
which furniture may be finished to 


produce these effects. 


Excessive Sanding 
“When I came here,” he said, 
“four men were sanding all the 


time. That is a large number, 
taking into consid- 
eration the rela- 
tively small output 
of the shop. It was 
the most expensive 
part of the whole 
manufacturing pro- 
cess. These fellows 
were all sanding 
for dear life, to 
smooth down the 
grain raised by the 
filler coat that had 
been sprayed on. 


“The purpose of 
a filler is to fill up 
or close the grain. 
Back in the paint- 
and-varnish days 
we expected to 


raise considerable grain as we 
filled, and sanding was the only 
way we had to overcome the 
deleterious effects. Why, there 
are plenty of men in the busi- 
ness today with bulbous finger 
tips, induced by an _ excessive 
amount of sanding in their youth. 
Sanding being a disagreeable job, 
certain lads were kept at it for 
years before they got a chance 
to wield a brush. 


Improved Undercoats 

“Up to the advent of lacquers, 
we accepted sanding as a neces- 
sary evil. But, in making a suc- 
cess of their lacquer finishes, the 
lacquer people found that they 
would have to improve the under- 
coats in order to win users over 
to their side. The result was the 
development of a 
lacquer filler that 
raises the grain 

very little. 


“I found an 
amusing situation 
here. They had 
shifted over to a 
lacquer finish, but 
were still using 
their old fillers— 
because they were 
cheaper in first 
cost, as near as I 
could find out. 
When the lacquer 
man tried to induce 
them to buy his 
fillers, they thought 
he was aiming to 
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Balanced Finishing 
means Steady Selling 


ALANCED finishing embraces 

a number of important con- 
siderations in the sales appeal 
of your products. 

Balanced finishing, as con- 
ceived by the Wood Finishing 
Engineers of our Studio Service, 
includes all processes from the 
time your furniture is in ‘‘the 
white” to the end that they will 
sell easily and quickly. Write us 
about this Studio Service. 


Gravarco Products 


Gravarco Products are balanced cor- 
rectly. Properly applied and prop- 
erly combined they give you the ulti- 
mate in wood finishing. This fact 
is borne out by the increasing number 
of users of Gravarco Products—users 
who manufacture a tremendous volume 
of high and medium grade furniture. 


Grand Rapids 


Varnish Corporation 


Main Office, Factory and Studios 
GRAND RAPIDS: MICH. 


Los Angel Chi 
0. High Point, N. C. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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make a ‘good thing’ out of them. 
As a result, they put on a varnish 
filler, spent three times the extra 
first cost in sanding, and they did 
not have as good a final coat as 
they should have obtained. 


Improved Results 

“Now, we are using a lacquer 
undercoat. We find that one man 
can do all the sanding easily. We 
put on lacquer color coats and we 
get all there is to get in the way 
of looks, time saving and quick 
drying.” 

The practice detailed by this 
man is quite typical. We are 
prone to half-do things. And we 
are a little too ready to believe 
that everything a salesman ad- 
vises is a move to sell more goods. 

As a matter of fact, the com- 
panies behind many of these trav- 
eling men have spent vast sums in 
experiments and development 
along particular lines—far more 
and better than any individual 
could do. This information is 
passed on by salesmen and it is 
worthy of consideration. It is 
better and cheaper to stick to old 
ways than to mix the old and the 
new in ways that are conflicting, 
antagonistic and unbalanced. 


Varnish Brushes Versus 
Lacquer Brushes 

The great care that is required 
in giving proper attention to var- 
nish brushes in use has, in a large 
measure, been removed, since 
brushing lacquers have become a 
recognized staple on the market 
today. Where formerly a great 
many brushes were used for 
varied purposes, with the ad- 
vent of brushing lacquer, fewer 
brushes can be used. They are 
readily washed out and are more 
easily cared for than brushes used 
in varnish. 


Brush lacquers have created 
a specific demand for special 
brushes. These requirements in 
production are a long-stock, full- 
bodied, soft-hair, oval brush, set 
in a cement that will withstand 
solvents of lacquer and insure 
against the loss of bristles, as this 
alone may ruin a perfect flow of 
brush lacquer. These lacquer 
brushes, when properly broken in, 
do give perfect service. 

Unlike the varnish brush, which 
must be kept in a keeper with the 
proper preservative, and care- 
fully looked after to see that all 
bristles do remain covered and 
moist, the lacquer brush frees 
one from this careful attention. 
All that is required is a rinsing 
in lacquer thinner and laying 
aside the brush until it is needed 
again. With a varnish brush, this 
is impractical, since the rinsing 
would be insufficient, as it would 
have to be thoroughly washed and 
worked out to insure cleanliness, 
and then stored away in a dust- 
proof container to await future 
use. 

The lacquer brush, even with 
a careless cleaning out, seals it- 
self against any atmospheric dust 
and when it is again placed in 
lacquer it softens readily and is 
clean for use without further at- 
tention.—Edward C. H. Rottmann. 


Industrial Oven Bulletin 


The Thermo Electric Instrument 
Co., Newark, N. J., has issued a 
new 4-page bulletin which illus- 
trates and describes Freas indus- 
trial, automatically controlled 
electric ovens for use in baked fin- 
ishing processes. 


Pipes in factories should be 
painted with identifying colors or 
otherwise marked so that it is 
easy to distinguish them, especial- 
ly in an emergency. 
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QUICK ELASTIC DURABLE 


FURNITURE 
LACQUER 


9003 FURNITURE LACQUER. Highest Building Qual- 
ity, Tough, Elastic, Durable, Easily Rubbed, Accu- 
rately Thinned, Ready for Use. 


9013 FLAT FURNITURE LACQUER. Same high qual- 
ities as 9003, but gives a fine rubbed finished effect 
which eliminates rubbing. 


THE GILBERT SPRUANCE co,~ 
PHILADELPHIA 


“A FINISH FOR EVERY PURPOSE" 
“A FINISH FOR EVERY PURPOSE” 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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“T have stood is ina finishing room, for instance. while . 


a sample batch, of iycquer, submitted. 


by c magufac 


turer was cendemred through no faul: of the lacquer 
itself, but because of a polluted air supply from a 
slovenly-designed and maintained compressing outfit. 
For this reason, I earnestly believe, that the next tm- 
provements in finishes should be made by —_ 
so many chances for the inadvertent or ‘mysterious 


Spoiling of a g 


job. Much of the erratic behavior 


of lacquers is due to polluted air.” — 
Compressed Air and Its Distribution 


Presenting added facts and rec 


dati: in regard to the use of com- 


pressed air in finishing departments, and the installation of 
suitable equipment for furnishing compressed 
air in modern factories 


By R. B. Prentice 


ONTINUING from last 

month’s article, let us now 
consider a proper compressed air 
installation and outline the rea- 
sons for our choice of method and 
equipment. 

Having determined the most 
economical motor for the com- 
pressor, the next consideration is 
type of compressor—whether air 
or water-cooled, horizontal or ver- 
tical, high or slow speed. 


Water-Cooled Compressor 


A water-cooled compressor, that 
is for continuous duty, has ad- 
vantages over the air-cooled ma- 
chine which may be summed up 
as follows: Air cooling pre-sup- 
poses a relatively high, cylinder- 
wall temperature to provide for 
radiation of the generated heat; 
the effect of this is to make for 
much slower cooling of the air 
being compressed than is the case 
where the cylinder wall is cool; 
the practical result of which is to 
lower the efficiency of the com- 
pressor relative to power con- 
sumed. 

The uncertainty of the maxi- 


mum temperatures to which the 
cylinder walls may rise, when an 
air-cooled machine is put into 
service, prevents the manufac- 
turer from keeping the piston 
clearance at a better minimum; 
and piston clearance is a vital 
factor in the volumetric efficiency 
of a compressor. The tempara- 
ture of compressed air from an 
air-cooled machine being higher, 
the likelihood of the moisture be- 
ing carried far into the system 
before being precipitated is great- 
er. However, the ideal selection 
must often be sacrificed to price, 
and is allowable where a very 
small quantity of air is required, 
or where extreme portability is 
of greater importance. 

Air cooling prescribes limits of 
cylinder diameters beyond which 
air cooling becomes very bad prac- 
tice. The water cooled machines, 
on the other hand, may be made 
in generous sizes and for operat- 
ing speeds that are much higher 
than the air-cooled machines, s0 
in anything larger than a size of 
3x3%-in. (piston displacement) 
the advantage is all on the side 
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of the water-cooled machine, espe- 
cially so for the stationary in- 
stallation. 


Lubrication of Compressor 


The ease with which automatic 
oiling of the vertical type ma- 
chines is accomplished is a feature 
of great value and perhaps an 
overshadowing advantage, except 
in large size machines where the 
marual or otherwise than gravity- 
actuated, automatic oiling sys- 
tems may be conveniently con- 
trolled within the safe maximum 
allowances. In these large sizes, 
horizontal construction permits of 
more satisfactory mounting. 

The oiling system of a com- 
pressor, intended to supply air for 
finishing, should be especially de- 
signed for this class of work, as it 
goes without saying that lubricat- 
ing oil in finishes is fatal. 

As between the high and low- 
speed machines, the life of the 
compressor seems to be inversely 
proportional to its speed of opera- 
tion. The low-speed installation 
provides for increased future ca- 
pacity which is almost certain to 
be required, and it operates more 
eficiently. In comparing prices 
of machines, one should not lose 
sight of the fact that comparisons 
should be made with reference to 
piston displacements rather than 
guaranteed output. If one is sat- 
isfied to wear out his machine in 
one year, he may get the same 
output as one twice as big that 
will last two years. 

So, we shall select a water- 
cooled machine of the low speed, 
vertical type. 


Air Receiver 
Ordinarily a receiver would be 
the next consideration, but in this 
case we shall not follow the cus- 
tom of habit, but instead inquire 
into the merits of any receiver at 


One of compressed air’s most useful func- 
tions—supplying the kind of force needed 
finishes rapidly and economi- 
cally. 


all. The question arises: “What 
is a receiver for, anyway?” Just 
how the air receiver came to be 
such a generous-sized piece of 
equipment is a matter of mystery; 
its real utility is surprisingly lit- 
tle, and unless we may dignify 
it with genuine utility as a justi- 
fiable auxiliary to which to attach 
several incidental fittings, some 
of which are made necessary by 
its presence, the receiver will con- 
stitute a very insignificant part 
of this compressed air system. 

Further than removing the pul- 
sations from the air stream, the 
air receiver has no place in the 
system designed for continuous 
use; and for this purpose a sur- 
prisingly small piece of large di- 
ameter pipe serves excellently. 
This may be made up of a coil of 
pipe of one or two sizes larger 
than the compressor outlet, cou- 
pled up closely to the compressor 
at the top and with a drip pocket 
of liberal size at the bottom, from 
which the riser should conduct the 
air to the highest point in the sys- 
tem. The pressure gauge, safety 
valve and governor connection can 
be conveniently attached to the 
coil. 

A governor of the type that 
operates to choke off the com- 
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pressor inlet, is a very satisfac- 
tory one that has stood the test of 
time and constant use as well. 

When air is compressed, it be- 
comes heated to such a degree as 
to offset the tendency toward pre- 
cipitation of its moisture content 
caused by the compression itself. 
The capacity of air for water 
doubles with each rise of approxi- 
mately 20 degrees in temperature, 
while its capacity for water is re- 
duced merely in proportion to the 
compression, from which it will be 
seen that precipitation of mois- 
ture does not begin to occur until 
the compressed air has cooled. 

It would also seem good practice 
to help the cooling effect after 
compression by eliminating the 
big receiver and using the radiat- 
ing coil, as suggested above. This 
radiation of the heat of compres- 
sion provides for a maximum pre- 
cipitation of water and oil at 
once and in greater quantity than 
is possible by the use of the con- 
ventional receiver. 


Pipe Drainage 

As the air flows upward through 
a very liberal size vertical riser to 
the highest point in the system, 
an unusually great amount of con- 
densation will be thrown out of 
the air stream which should be 
collected just beyond the elbow 
through which the air stream 
turns to be conducted horizontally 
—the point of lowest temperature 
and minimum moisture content. 
From this point to each point of 
consumption, the pipe line should 
be carefully graded downward 
and provided with drip pockets 
and blow-off valves just before 
use in the machines. 

This drainage of the pipes 
should have careful attention, so 
that there will be no opportunity 
for the accumulation of “slugs” 


of water and oil that are bound 
to be expelled sooner or later with 
disastrous results to the finish of 
some particular job, or to a rub- 
bing machine. 


Precipitation of Moisture 


There is bound to be a constant 
precipitation of moisture all 
through the pipe line and the 
thing to do is to recognize it and 
cope with it, rather than ignore 
and neglect it. Wherever air 
flows through a pipe, a drop in 
pressure is contemplated, and this 
means an increased tendency to 
drop water. There is a constant 
tendency of pipe fitters to use 
small sizes of pipe wherever pos- 
sible, but this is a practice in 
connection with compressed air 
that should be strictly avoided; 
in a general way the bigger the 
pipe line the better. 

A small pipe causes such a drop 
in pressure and consequent lower- 
ing of temperature that the pre- 
cipitation will be heavy, whereas 
the large pipe line causes very 
little loss of pressure, and hence 
temperature, and the slower-mov- 
ing current of expanding air has 
more chance to recover its heat 
through conduction through the 
pipe from the surrounding atmos- 
phere. As a result there is less 
precipitation, and less refrigera- 
tion at the gun nozzle, hence less 
chilling effect on the finishing ma- 
terial. Specifically, one-inch pipe 
lines to spray booths are none too 
large. 

The importance of trapping the 
moisture at the highest point, as 
mentioned before, cannot be over- 
estimated. If this condensation 
be allowed to follow through the 
pipe lines it will be re-absorbed 
by the air at lower pressure and 
higher temperature than that at 
which it was precipitated—a con- 
dition always present. 
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“re the lacquer may have. Will it dry evenly ? Will it have 
good gloss? Freedom from “blush”? 
fon These questions are satisfactorily answered for those 
» pre- lacquer manufacturers who are now using PENT- 
ereas ACETATE (pure amyl acetate)—the stable lacquer 
very solvent. 
hence 
-mov- And by stable we mean that PENT-ACETATE is 
ir has not subject to chemical decomposition in lacquer for- 
- heat mulae. It is always uniform—the pure acetate of 
h the PENTASOL (pure amy] alcohol). The chemical sta- ; 
itmos- bility will be the same a year hence as it is today. 
s less And its price is pledged by the Sharples Solvents Corp. r 
igera- to be as non-fluctuating and as stable as its chemical J 
e less formula. 3 
1 pipe 
ne too May we suggest that you try out a test formulation 
using PENT-ACETATE—either on a laboratory scale 
ig the or on acommercial basis. Samples will be furnished— Pe, 
nt, as without cost or obligation. 
over- 
the The SHARPLES SOLVENTS Corp. 
orbed 2304 WESTMORELAND STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
e and 548 B RAILWAY EXCHANGE BUILDING, CHICAGO 
rat at 501A FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
a con- 
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From the above it will be seen 
that at every expansion of the air, 
there is a tendency to precipitate 
water, especially if this expansion 
be very marked and of such a de- 
gree as to prevent sufficiently 
rapid absorption of heat from the 
surrounding atmosphere, due to a 
high velocity. Such a condition 
is present at the pressure-reduc- 
ing valves usually employed on 
the gun side of the water and oil 
separator—which position is de- 
cidedly in error. This pressure- 
reducing valve should be placed 
before the separator so that the 
released moisture may be “cap- 
tured” before doing damage. 


At the Spray Booth 


While at the spray booth end 
of the pipe line, it might be well 
to mention that heating of the 
air, just prior to admission to the 
gun, will do much toward prevent- 
ing the condensation of moisture 
from the atmosphere of the work 
room, in the presence of the re- 
frigerating effect of the expand- 
ing air current from the gun 
nozzle. In point of fact, such 
heating is a true economy of 
compressed air. A steam jacket, 
surrounding a short length of 
pipe, will increase the volume ap- 
proximately 20 per cent, and even 
if electricity at light rates were 
to be used for the purpose (neg- 
lecting the expense of renewing 
heating elements) it would be an 
economy. 


At the Compressor 


Going back again to the com- 
pressor end, if dry air is a suffi- 
cient warrant, place the radiating 
coil into which the compressor dis- 
charges, in a tank of water. 

The place of intake of the air 
for the compressor must not be 
neglected. As a general rule, it 
is colder out of doors than indoors, 


hence the air at its worst outside 
(100 per cent humidity) would be 
better than any simultaneously 
prevailing condition inside. Take 
the air from the outside, but well 
up from the ground from where 
the morning dew evaporates. 

It.is worth while, while at it, 
to place a drip pocket in the in- 
take pipe just before it enters the 
compressor, as this “suction” is 
an expansion of air even though 
slight, and in some parts of the 
country where the humidity is 
often very high a good deal of 
moisture may be trapped at this 
point. Care should be taken, 
though, to avoid complicating the 
contour of the inlet pipe to the 
detriment of the efficiency of the 
compressor. 

In conclusion it should be men- 
tioned that the same rules for 
grading compressed air piping 
should be followed as are followed 
for steam piping. 


In buying cheap materials you 
never get more than you pay for. 


The cash profits of any busi- 
ness may be increased in either 
one of two ways. The first meth- 
od is by an increase of sales. The 
second way to increase profits is 
by the elimination of internal 
waste. 


The DeVilbiss Co.’s Indianapolis 
Branch Enlarged 


The Indianapolis Sales and Serv- 
ice Branch, located at 361 North 
Illinois St., of The DeVilbiss Co. 
the well-known Toledo manufac- 
turer of the DeVilbiss Spray Fin- 
ishing and Painting Equipment, 
has recently increased its space 
and improved its facilities. A 
complete repair service is now of- 
fered to its le.ge list of Indiana 
customers. Stock is also carried 
at this Branch, making possible 
prompt deliveries. 

Mr. John W. Humphrey _has 
joined the Indianapolis DeVilbiss 
Spray Equipment selling force. 
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First—Kentalac 


Second—Ked S. 
Building Coater 


Flat Finish 


This method gives a full 
bodied rubbed effect with- 
out any labor of rubbing. 


Write us and our demon- 
strator will call and show 
you. 


The Schaefer Company 


1315 West Kentucky Street 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Manufacturers of 
VARNISHES and LACQUERS 
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Colors at Paris Auto Show 


Director of Duco Color Advisory Service reviews the colors and color schemes 
seen on latest cars exhibited at the Paris Automobile Show 


By H. Ledyard Towle 


NE OF THE outstanding 

features of the Paris Auto- 
mobile Salon this year is the use 
of color. Where formerly the 
Continental manufacturer thought 
nothing of changing his radiator 
and hood lines or making a new 
type body, he now has taken a 
leaf from the large production 
manufacturers of the United 
States, and is depending more 
upon a unified output as a means 
of keeping automobile prices with- 
in the reach of a larger public. 
For this purpose he is depending 
upon color to lend variety and 
interest to his offerings. He is 
using it with a firmer knowledge 
and a daring lack of restraint. 

Bright roofs on closed models, 
gray creams and cafe au lait on 
the bodies and fenders, wheels in 
color, and upholstery in new and 
interesting weaves and patterns 
are in evidence. Striping is ap- 
parently becoming a thing of the 
past and the color harmony is ac- 
cented by a brighter molding 
which does not need a stripe to 
give it life. 

In passing through the broad 
aisles of the Grand Palais, filled 
with a good natured throng made 
up of many nationalities, there 
were many cars which made an 
instant appeal to attention. There 
was a convertible sport sedan, 
long and low, its top deck and 
rear quarter in Borgia wine, a 
brilliant hue like crimson. The 
body, below a narrow belt mould- 
ing, was in white with a pale 
coral tinge, the fenders in gray 
and the disk wheels of the same 


color as the body. The upholstery 
was taupe, lying along the backs 
of the seats in wide crushed gath- 
ers which made a soft and invit- 
ing cushion. 

Close by was a sedan in brown 
and cigarette color, with a hint 
of vermillion on the mouldings 
and with brown fenders and 
wheels of a lighter color. The 
top deck or roof was treated in 
a most interesting manner in that 
it had a large square over the 
central portion, covered with a 
soft beige leather substitute, while 
the balance of the roof, edge and 
the entire upper part of the car 
were brown. 

There is a number of cars with 
corrugated-metal running boards 
and I notice, with great interest, 
the use of color which is laid in 
the hollows. One car particularly, 
which was finished in a_ pale 
cream, had burnt orange in the 
corrugations of its running board. 
The interiors of the closed cars 
are more sumptuous than ever 
and I note the use of a great 
many veneers of rare woods. 


A Few Color Schemes 


It would be difficult to review 
every color harmony at the Salon. 
Some of the outstanding color 
schemes included a Citroen coupe 
in cafe au lait and light blue, with 
fenders of sable and wheels in the 
lighter color; a beautiful Torn 
in green with disk wheels of pol- 
ished aluminum; a low sedan pour 
le sport in aleutian brown, with 
green moldings and fenders; 3 
Lancia sport sedan in brocatelle 
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HAVE YOU 

EVER HEARD 

OF A 5-POINT 
LACQUER 
ENAMEL? 


MITH Esco- 

lac is a “5- 
Point” LACQUER 
Enamel. 


The first point is 
that due to prop- 
er “balance” of high boiling 
solvents and nitro-celulose it 
has low evaporation in applica- 
tion. The result is that more 
lacquer gets onto the job where 
it belongs. 


The second point is that due 
to the same balance it has 
greater building qualities. 


The third point is that it covers 
a larger area per gallon. 


The fourth point is that it 
produces a finer surface in less 
time, with less effort and with 
less material. 


The fifth point is the result of 
the combination of the first 
four points — IT COSTS LESS 
PER SQUARE FOOT OF 
FINISHED SURFACE. 


There, in a nutshell, are the 
five reasons why Edward Smith 


Lacquer Enamel 
is winning the 
attention of 
finishing foremen 
everywhere. 


A great many 
men have written for my com- 
plimentary sample panel which 
shows exactly how this‘‘5-point”’ 
lacquer enamel compares with 
similar finishes. I will be glad 
to send one to you if you will 
simply write your name and 
address on the margin of this 
page and mail back to me. 


EDWARD SMITH 
&® COMPANY 


Makers of Paints and Varnishes 
for 100 Years 


127 West Avenue 


Long Island City, N. Y. 
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green with black fenders and 
wheels of scarlet; a coupe in bril- 
liantine with mouldings, fenders 
and wheels in sable; a four pas- 
senger coupe of Congo smoke 
color with fenders of brown and 
black wire wheels; a limousine 
with crimson top and fenders, 
gray body, sable wheels and 
taupe upholstery. 

Also, there were: A_ very 
smart little sedan, all in brown, 
with cream mouldings, and 
wheels, the seats upholstered in 
brown leather and the side walls 
and ceiling in a rich silken bro- 
cade, woven in an intricate flow- 
ered pattern; a _ distinguished 
Isotta Fraschini in cream, with 
door panels and instrument board 
in delicate mother of pearl pyra- 
lin; and sport cars in all the col- 
ors of the rainbow, especially 
shades of light blue, green and 


One of the strongest impres- 
sions given by the Salon, in re- 
gard to finish, is that color is be- 
ing emphasized more than ever 
and that the Continental manu- 
facturers are taking full advan- 
tage of its possibilities. 


The Firm’s Prosperity 


Every human being employed in 
industry has a personal desire to 
earn as much as possible. This is 
no disgrace, for in the final sum- 
mary, that is what we are all 
working for, and we owe it to our- 
selves and our families to earn 
as much as we possibly can. 

It naturally follows that a firm 
that is making money is more 
willing and better able to pay its 
employees a maximum income. 
The reverse is also true. Where 
a firm is selling at a close figure 
and barely getting by, a request 
for higher wages is almost sure 
to meet with refusal. 


It is a fact that where every 
worker uses care in handling the 
materials intrusted to him, where 
waste is absent and leaks, both 
large and small, are practically 
non-existent, then that firm makes 
more money and it is far easier 
for good workmen to earn maxi-- 
mum wages with such a concern, 
—C. Dan Youngs. 


The proper setting of maximum 
and minimum limits is an impor- 
tant factor in securing a better 
turnover of inventory. 


New Bulletin on Spray Equip- 
ment 


The Alexander Milburn Co. 
Baltimore, Md., is sending out a 
4-page bulletin which illustrates 
and describes a new type of spray 
gun and other equipment for use 
in modern paint and _. lacquer 
spraying. 


The Valle’ Co. Moves Into 
Larger Quarters 


The Valle’ Industrial Paint Co., 
of Cleveland, has changed its 
name to The Valle’ Co., and has 
moved to its new plant at 4476 
E. Tist St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Valle’ Co. has purchased the 
land, plant and equipment for- 
merly owned and occupied by The 
Van Camp Varnish Co. 

Dr. Cecilio D. Valle’, president, 
has been connected with the paint 
and varnish industry for the past 
20 years, and is known as an au- 
thority on lacquers and technical 
finishes. 

Mr. W. F. Dentzer, formerly 
with The Truscon Laboratories, is 
Vice-President and is located in 
New York State. 

Mr. M. C. King is taking care of 
the automotive industry in the De- 
troit territory. 

Mr. J. C. Birdsall, formerly with 
the Van Camp Varnish Co., has 
joined the Valle’ Co. as District 
salesman. 

The plant and equipment ac- 
quired is one of the most com- 
plete and modern in Cleveland, 
and with this acquisition, The 
Valle’ Co. will add to its various 
lines, a complete line of industrial 
varnishes. A new, large, modern 
fireproof building, added to the 
present building, will be devoted 
to the exclusive manufacture of 
lacquers. 
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HE DULL LUSTER of a 

rubbed finish is more artistic 
than a high-gloss surface; there 
is no doubt as to this. Such a 
finish is popular for paint, enamel, 
varnish and shellac-finished sur- 
faces. With a painted surface, 
the dull finish is gained by mix- 
ing the paint for that purpose. 
In the case of enamel, the dull fin- 
ish is usually gained by the use 
of enamel made to dry without 
gloss—a matt finish — but gloss 
enamel is used at times, and the 
gloss is removed by rubbing. 

In some instances, varnished 
surfaces are produced by using 
what we call flat varnishes—var- 
nishes which dry without gloss, 
but often the varnishes which dry 
hard and with a high gloss are 
used and, when dry, the gloss is 
removed by rubbing. Surfaces, 
to which have been applied two 
or more coats of shellac, are often 
rubbed to a dull finish, this being 
about the quickest and cheapest 
way to produce such a finish. 


Hand Rubbing Equipment 


All of these gloss finishes are 
sometimes given the dull-luster 
effect by coating them with wax, 
and polishing with a brush or 
cloth. Now let us go into detail 


Foreman finisher calls attention to the beauty and elegance 
of the smooth, dull-luster, rubbed finish for interior 
woodwork, cabinet work, etc., and recom- 
mends equipment, supplies and 


methods for doing this work 


Rubbing and Polishing Finished 
Woodwork 


By John A. Twamley 


as to rubbing. This is done in 
various ways, depending entirely 
upon the amount of time and 
money the job will afford. The 
slow-rubbing process or method 
calls for the use of fine pumice 
stone, water or any non-drying, 
thin rubbing oil. (Sewing ma- 
chine oil and thin motor oil are 
good.) 

Do the rubbing with a felt pad 
about one inch thick, two inches 
wide and four or five inches long. 
Turn the ends over a block of 
wood and tack them down. Soak 
this rubbing felt in water and 
soak thé surface to be rubbed with 
water also. Never rub it dry 
with the pumice-stone, or you 
will scratch it. Dip the wet felt 
pad in the dry fine pumice-stone 
powder and transfer it to the sur- 
face to be rubbed. 


Recommended Rubbing Practice 


Rubbing requires great care 
and much patience. Rub with the 
length of the grain, with an even, 
steady stroke; and be sure to let 
the rubbing strokes run the full 
length of the board being rubbed 
if possible. Aim to do about the 
same amount of rubbing on every 
inch of surface, that is, rub about 
the same length of time on every 
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Protective Coating applied 
with Curtis Air! 


Here is a job of “industrial finishing” that differs 
from yours only in that it is perhaps even more par- 
ticular. This is the plane that flew to Hawaii. Lives 
were entrusted to it on one of the most adventurous 
flights the world has ever known. No detail, not even 
the finish was unimportant. 

A Curtis Compressor supplied the air for this paint 
spray machine, for the same reason that a Curtis 
should supply the air for your outfit—namely, the 
patented “controlled splash” lubrication which prevents 
clogging of oil filters, thus insuring a perfect coating; 
and the precision manufacture that builds reliability 
into a Curtis as into a fine automobile. 

73 years manufacturing experience—with 30 de- 
voted to pneumatic engineering—tell the Curtis story 
of leadership. May we send catalog? 


1977 Kienlen Ave., St. Louis. 5518-D Hudson Terminal. New York. 


CHECK ITEMS IN WHICH INTERESTED 


Paint Spray Com- Model “A” Air | 
Hand un- Compressors. Full Trolleys. 
oader. self-oiling. Water- 


for starting. cooled. 
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square inch of surface, and use 
the same pressure on the felt. 

About six or eight strokes will 
usually remove the gloss, the dirt 
nibs, and smooth up the coat gen- 
erally. Examine the surface often 
after washing or wiping it dry. 
As soon as it appears dull and 
smooth, stop rubbing it. 

Never begin to rub a finished 
surface until the varnish, shellac, 
enamel or paint is absolutely dry 
and hard, beyond a doubt. In 
some instances, such as piano fin- 
ishing, the varnish is permitted 
to dry for a period of one month 
before any rubbing is done. 

When rubbing doors, panels or 
any wood trim where the extreme 
ends are within easy reach, rub 
directly from one end to the other 
with a clean sweep of the felt. 
Keep the surface well moistened 
by occasionally dipping the felt in 
the oil or water being used, as 
the work demands it. When the 
surface has been evenly rubbed 
and no gloss streaks appear, when 
observed with the light reflection 
en it, wipe off as much of the 
pumice as possible. 

Fine Rubbing; Polishing 

After a surface has been rubbed 
to a smooth and uniformly-dull 
luster, it is polished by what is 
called a fine rubbing. In this 
work a felt rubbing pad is first 
used, but rottenstone instead of 
pumice is the cutting material. 
Oil is used instead of water. 

After a thorough rubbing with 
the felt pad, a final rub is given 
on high-class cabinet work, using 
the palm of the bare hand and 
rottenstone in oil. The cleaning 
is done with a soft cloth slightly 
dampened with benzine. Then 
give it a dry rub with a soft 
chamois skin to polish, and the 
job is complete. 


The Cost of Cheapness 


An auto painter recently moved 
from Los Angeles to Nevada and 
opened a shop where he lacquered 
cars for $15.00 each, regardless 
of size. When he had moved on 
after thirty days, car owners 
found they had paid for one coat 
of lacquer sprayed on the bare 
metal. Moral: Nothing is cheap 
without a reason.—C. D. Y. 


Out Hollywood Way 

The latest fad out Hollywood 
way, with movie actresses, is the 
style of nude stockings in painted 
floral designs. Various designs 
are painted on the bare skin with 
an air-brush. Clear waterproof 
lacquer is being used for a pro- 
tective coating.—J. C. 

Editor’s Note: Finishers, let’s 
go to Hollywood! 


Bulletin on New Fire Protective 
Device 


Pyrene Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J., 
have just issued a 4-page bulletin 
which illustrates and describes 
“The Phomene Accumulator,” 
which is said to be “an engineer- 
ing development of revolutionary 
importance in the field of fire pro- 
tection for flammable liquids.” It is 
particularly adapted to installa- 
tion in all finishing departments. 


New Product Announced by 
Midwest Varnish Co. 


“No-E-Quill Lac Enamel,” is the 
name of a recent development an- 
nounced by the Midwest Varnish 
Co. of Chicago. 

The colors in the No-E-Quill Lac 
line are said to be of the soft ori- 
ental tones, and remarkable com- 
binations may be obtained by their 
use, 

According to the manufacturer, 
four hours are required for No-F- 
Quill Lac to dry hard enough to 
sand, rub or recoat. The initial 
set, while rapid, allows ample time 
to work, resulting in a smooth, 
soft, simplex eggshell gloss. 
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Binks Pressure-Head 
with Air-Motor 
Agitator 


Now you can have a really de- 
pendable agitator on your pres- 
sure tanks for Wood Lacquers. 
Wood Pillers, Enamels, ete. The 
Binks Air Motor supplies a new 
element of safety and efficiency 
Finishing materials are con- 
Stantly keptin a uniform consis- 
tency and the mixture of all 
ingredients reaches the spray 
gun in even, perfect flow. Write 
for details. 


See how closely this 
finisher is working to the 
surface of the cabinet! 


The spray that makes this possible assures 
evenness in the finish, a finish that endangers 
no comebacks and requires none of the usual 
costly retouching. Hand-rubbing is reduced to 
a minimum. He is working closely to the 
surface with a Binks Spray Gun. 


This gun atomizes at the immediate outlet 
of the nozzle; the discharge is a fine, easily 
controlled mist. Were it not for this feature, 
atomization would take place at the end of 
the spray, making a longer, hard-to-control 
spray necessary. In the short spray, permis- 
sable with the Binks Spray Gun, there is no 
evaporation of low boiling solvents. Every 
ingredient serves the purpose for which it was 
intended. Every solvent is in the — 
finish—not in the air. 


The Binks Spray Gun is a good gun. 


You should consider it for your use. 
Full details upon request. 


BINKS SPRAY EQUIPMENT CO. 


Dept. L, 3114 Carroll Ave. - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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although 
simple in many respects, is 
one of the most important opera- 
tions in the finishing room, since 
in this operation one can make or 
mar what is intended to be a 
beautiful finish. Like many other 
hand operations, it is one that 
every person cannot learn to per- 
form successfully, as I have dis- 
covered after long experience in 
the finishing room, 

My experience has been that 
young boys learn this work more 
readily than the more seasoned 
men; perhaps the same is true of 
all other lines of work. 

It is not always the fault of 
the workman that his sanding is 
unsatisfactory. Frequently the 
new boy or man is given some 
sandpaper and set to work with 
others in the crew, without hav- 
ing first received any specific in- 
structions how to proceed —or 
without having been told why the 
work should be done according to 
a certain standard. He is left to 


Sandpapering in the Finishing 
Room 


Practical} foreman finisher calls 
attention to the need of instructing 
workmen in the use of sandpaper, 
and gives detailed recommendations 
for every sanding operation in mod. 
ern wood finishing 


By Wm. C. Kyle 


discover these things for himself 
as best he may. If, from natural 
adaptability or any other reason, 
he makes the necessary discovery 
at the start, he may be a success. 
However, if he has to wait and 
learn in the hard school of experi- 
ence, receiving frequent kicks 
about his poor workmanship with- 
out obtaining any definite infor- 
mation as to how to improve it, 
he is counted a failure before he 
has time to become a success. 


Starting a New Man 


The proper way to start a new 
workman at the task of sanding 
is to show him a surface that has 
been correctly sanded; also one 
that has not been so well done. 
If there is available a varnished 
surface on which the surface coat 
had not been properly sanded, the 
beginner should be shown this; 
here he can see why sanding is 
such an important operation. It 
should be explained to him low 
difficult it is to rub to a smooth 
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Ct If you could ask manufacturers who use Murphy varnishes and finishes on fur- 
niture, pianos, automobiles and other things, if you could to who 
specify Murphy finishes, and master painters who use them, you would fnd that 
all have a certain confidence in the name Murphy. ‘is confidence is what con- 
stitutes the Murphy reputation. Murphy Varnish people are determined, come what ” 
will, they will never put out ¢ luct that lessens their claim to that reputation. 


A New Murphy Product 
Murphy’s Clear Tone Velvet Lacquer 


Every product that Murphy brings out is designed to do 
a job which will add to their reputation. Furniture manufac- 
turers will be more than interested in what Murphy Clear 
Tone Velvet Lacquer has to offer. 


] Dries naturally to a rudsed effect—beautiful soft glow. 

2 Positively does not cloud the work. Absolutely trans- 
parent. (Clear-tone Velvet Finish). 

3, Does zor settle in the can. 

4 Easiest Sanding Lacquer (here’s where you save 
without the sacrifice of refinement or durability). 
Does not clog the sandpaper. 

5 Has excellent du:éding quality; can be used as a first 
coat, intermediate coat or finishing coat in connec- 
tion with regular lacquers. 

6 Saves one-haif present rubbing cost. 

7 No pin-holing on largest surfaces like grand piano 
tops. 

§ Will intermix with any Murphy Clear Lacquer if 
additional lustre is desired. 


A postal card will bring a representative to call and demon- 
strate this new Murphy product. 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY 


NEWARK - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO - MONTREAL 
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finish, surfaces which have not 
been properly sanded. 

Uniformly good finish is de- 
pendent on a uniform standard of 
work in the sanding department, 
and this, in turn, is dependent on 
close and uniform inspection. 
Even experienced workmen are 
sometimes apt to become careless 
if there is any laxity of inspec- 
tion. 

Uniform Sanding 

Uniform sanding depends to a 
great extent on the use of uni- 
form sandpaper. Many sanding 
operations occur in the finishing 
room, and for each operation 
there is a grade of sandpaper best 
suited for that purpose. The pur- 
chasing department should see to 
it that a supply of the proper 
grades of paper is always on 
hand; those in charge of sanding 
should insist that only the grades 
best suited for the purpose are 
used. 

Every varnish rubber has had 
some experience rubbing varnish 


or lacquer applied over shellac, or 
some other surfacer, which was 
not properly sanded in the cor- 
ners. Under these conditions tic 
rubber is faced with the alter- 
native of rubbing the varnish 
through to make it smooth, or 
leaving it rough. In either case 
the result is a poor appearance. 
This “doctoring up” of a poor job 
takes up a good deal of the rub- 
ber’s time unnecessarily, for he 
is bound to try to make it as 
smooth as possible without rub- 
bing through; if he does rub 
through, the surface then has to 
be touched up with shellac and 
varnish, and rerubbed again. 

Different finishing rooms have 
a different number of sanding op- 
erations. In some finishing rooms, 
where water stain is used, arti- 
cles come in sanded ready for the 
stain. The surfaces are sponged 
with water in the cabinet room be- 
fore receiving the final “polish” 
sanding. Water sponging raises 
the surface grain of the wood and, 
after this is sanded smooth, very 
little fuzz remains to be raised by 
the water stain. This is especial- 
ly true of mahogany. If this sur- 
face fuzz is not kept down to a 
minimum before the stain is ap- 
plied it cannot (with some grades 
of mahogany) be removed without 
cutting away too much stained 
wood and causing the finish to 
present a faded appearance. 

Sponging; Sanding 

If water sponging is not done in 
the cabinet department (where it 
should be done) it must be done 
in the finishing room. Warm 
water and a coarse sponge are 
best — warm water because it 
raises the grain more rapidly, and 
it dries out more quickly. Apply 
just enough water to moisten the 
surface, and barely enough pres- 
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Worthington 
Feather Valve 
Compressors 


Worthington Feather (Reg. U. S. Pat. 
Off.) Valve Compressors may be had 
in six sizes—21 x 3, 344 x 3, 314 x4, 
4, x 4, 412x5, 612 x 6. 

The 214 x 3,34%x3 and 414 x 4 sizes 
are built air cooled only. The 31 x 4is 
built both air and water cooled. The 
two larger sizes are built water cooled 
only. 

All may be fitted for operation in a 
great variety of ways such as belted 
with short belt and idler, with tight 
and loose pulleys and with several 
styles of unloaders. 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND 
MACHINERY CORPORATION 
15 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
BRANCH OFFICES IN 24 CITIES 
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sure on the sponge to spread the 
water. 

When the surface is thoroughly 
dry after sponging, sand it with 
No. O garnet, or other similar pa- 
per. The cutting points of the 
paper must be sharp, and it is im- 
portant that the sander use only 
enough pressure to cut away the 
raised fibers. To cut below these 
fibers, simply loosens others to 
take their place, and the last 
state will be no better than the 
first. 

Large flat surfaces are better 
sanded with the paper folded 
around a hand block of felt, or a 
wooden block with a piece of thin 
felt glued to the bottom. A typ- 
ical block is about 5-in. long and 
3%-in. wide at the bottom, taper- 
ing to 3-in. at the top. This per- 
mits closer contact with the edges 
when one is sanding framed pan- 
els. In the case of panels within 
frames, it is well to follow the 
block with a piece of folded sand- 
paper, so as to get up quite close- 
ly. Small blocks, tapered back 
sharply at the ends, are fine for 
getting into corners. These blocks 
may range in widths from %-in. 
up, according to the nature of the 
work being done. 

In the case of fuzzy mahogany, 
the next sanding operation is to 
go over the wash coat of shellac, 
after the stain has been applied. 
This wash coat is put on to make 
the remaining surface fuzz stand 
up stiff like fine hair points. If 
this is not done, the filler will 
gather about the fuzz and cloud 
the finish. Years ago it was cus- 
tomary, in some shops, to fill the 
wood without the wash coat, then 
sand it after the filler was dry. 
This is not a good practice and 
it has been generally discontin- 
ued. The correct wash coat of 


shellac is 1%-lbs. of gum to a 
gallon of solvent. 


Sanding Wash Coats 

Instructions just given for sand- 
ing after sponging are applicable 
to sanding the wash coat of shel- 
lac, an additional caution being 
to avoid cutting through the stain 
en the edges. Here is where the 
tapered block is of special advan- 
tage when sanding panels. For 
this work No. 2/0 garnet, or pa- 
per with similar cutting points, is 
best. The paper must be sharp, 
and used with light pressure to 
avoid cutting into the stain and 
producing a faded appearance. 

It is very important that all 
corners be carefully sanded. Flat 
edges may be sanded with the 
paper held in the hand, using the 
tips of the fingers to apply the 
pressure and keeping the paper 
off the sharp corners—or they 
may be sanded with the paper 
wrapped around a small block. 
The former is the quicker way, 
but it requires practice to avoid 
cutting through the sharp edges. 

As for the outside sharp cor- 
ners there is really no need of 
leaving these as sharp. In the 
final sanding, while the wood is 
in the white, the sandpaper can 
be drawn once across these edges 
to remove the objectionable sharp- 
ness without detracting from the 
appearance of the article. This 
will remove the cause of a great 
deal of trouble in finishing rooms. 
Sharp outside corners cause trou- 
ble all along the line in the fin- 
ishing room. Varnish will not 
stick to them as it should and, 
from the first sanding to the final 
rubbing, there is always danger 
of cutting through to the white. 

After sanding the wash coat of 
shellac, the next sanding opera- 
tion is that of smoothing up the 
shellac or surfacer, which is ap- 
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now. 


Finishing Service 
is ready when you are. 


Our demonstrators set the 
‘color, lay out shading and 
decoration, and carry through 
the finish complete. 


Our schedule of demonstra- 
tions on suites for the fall and 
winter Shows is being made 


Write us for parti¢ulars. 


Adams & Elting Co. 


1833 Seward Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


**35 years of wood and metal finishing experience” 
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plied over the filler. Pure shellac 
is easy to sand to a smooth fin- 
ish, provided it is applied uni- 
formly and without brush marks. 
The grade of paper to use de- 
pends a good deal on the kind of 
coat applied. If it is a heavy 
coat, No. 0 paper is best; if it isa 
thin coat, the paper should not be 
coarser than No. 2/0 for flat sur- 
faces, while for turnings and 
carvings with many sharp angles, 
No. 3/0 is best. 


Sandpaper Too Dry 

Sandpaper for use in the finish- 
ing room should have a soft, pli- 
able back. Considerable trouble 
is caused by storing the sandpaper 
in a room of low humidity, in con- 
sequence of which the paper be- 
comes brittle. In this condition it 
cracks easily when bent sharply 
to conform to certain sharp an- 
gles—one reason why so many 
edges are cut through to the 
white. 


If there is no other available 
means of keeping sandpaper from 
becoming too dry it should be kept 
in a cupboard with a container 
of water in which is a sponge. 
But one must be careful and not 
overdo this part of it; if the pa- 
per takes up too much moisture 
the cutting points may loosen 
from the adhesive. If the paper 
is dry and brittle, and must be 
used immediately, the sheets may 
be spread out and the backs mois- 
tened with a damp sponge. 


The best method to adopt in 


SUPERIOR WOOD STAIN 
POWDERS 
For Lacquer and all finishes. 
Complete variety of shades. Samples and 
information on request. 
W. D. LOCKWOOD & CO. 
314 W. 14th St., New York 


sanding the final coats of finish 
(laquer or varnish) depends on 
conditions. If these coats have 
been applied with a spray gun 
they will be fairly free from dirt, 
except such as may settle before 
they have dried dust-proof. It is 
not good practice to cut this 
heavy dirt down very much with 
sandpaper, especially with coarse 
paper, for it scratches and rough- 
ens the surface. A better way is 
to cut these nibs down with a 
steel scraper such as cabinet mak- 
ers use for hand scraping. Of 
course, this must be done care- 
fully to avoid cutting into the 
varnish and spoiling the surface. 
After the large nibs have been 
cut down, go over the surface 
with No. 3/0 paper to remove any 
dust adhering to the varnish. 
The necessity for a great deal 
of sanding can be avoided by 
properly cleaning up the work be- 
fore the coats are applied. In 
addition to the usual brush-dust- 
ing, all corners,and crevices which 
cannot easily be reached with the 
duster should be blown out with 
a hand bellows or with compressed 
air. Compressed air is better, be- 
cause it is more powerful, and 
more quickly and easily used. 


Ronnevig Joins Woodfinishing 
Products Co. 


The Woodfinishing Products Co., 
of 434 Barretto St., New York City, 
announces with pleasure the as- 
sociation of H. Ronnevig with the 
company. 

Mr. Ronnevig assumes _ full 
charge of the wood-finishing spe- 
cialties department and labora- 
tory. He is well known to the 
consuming trade, having been in 
the business for the last 30 years. 
During this time he has made a 
host of friends of those who have 
profited by his wide knowledge 
and the assistance he has rendered 
in finishing problems. 

Extensive alterations have. been 
made and additional modern ma- 
chinery added to the stain, wood 
filler and lacquer departments of 
this company. 
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Big manufacturers choose 


Equipment 
Because— 


THE 
FINISH IS 
IMPROVED 


AASCHE air finishing equipment will improve the finish 
on all classes of work. On the highest priced lines, this 
means a standard of perfection unapproached by other finish- 
ing methods. On moderate priced articles, it means adequate 
quality at a rate of production necessary to in- 
sure a profit. That is why it is the choice of big 
manufacturers like Karpen and Hartmann Trunk. 
Paasche equipment is able to do better work 
at lower cost because each unit plays a definite 
part in a system developed through twenty years 
of experience. The air conditioner, for example, 
helps achieve perfection of finish by supplying 
the airbrush with a constant stream of clean, 
ThePaaschepat- Oil-free air. Defects and expensive retouching or 
ented water, oil, soing over are eliminated. 


rust and scale 


and. disposes of Every other Paasche unit, airbrush, rubbing 
at- i ilati i 

= in theaieline, machine, ventilating cabinet, etc., performs one 
Cleans itself or more definite tasks. May we send detailed 
automatically. 

The air regulator information? 

controls air pres- 

sure anywher 


e 
from 150 Ibs. to 
1 1ib., and is 
quickly adjusted 
to any pressure 
needed. ° 


1921 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 


Factory Branches: 
New York, N. Y. Cleveland, Ohio Seattle, Wash. Davenport, Iowa 
San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Denver, Colo. Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. R. Williams Machinery Co., Toronto, Canada 
IF 11-Gray 
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New finishes modernize 
an old product 


Modern Clock Case Finishing 


How mantle and wall clock cases in genuine mahogany are spray-stained 
and finished in lacquer in a large Connecticut clock factory 


By H. A. Donaldson 


IME PIECES of all kinds are 
produced in the little state 
of Connecticut—and have been 
since the days of the original 
grandfather’s clocks that stood in 
the hall. A concern that dates its 
existence back something like 100 
years is the New Haven Clock 
Co., makers of both watches and 
clocks, the latter covering the 
range of popular styles as we 
know them today. 

Because this company’s history 
runs back to the days of wooden 
wheels, it does not follow that it 
lives in the past alone. Its prac- 
tice, on the contrary, is right up- 
to-date. Every advance common 
to industry is studied for possible 
application to clock making and 
is, at least, given a trial if it 
seems feasible for their work. 
This is as true of finishing proc- 
esses as it is of woodworking and 
metal fabrication. 

Five spray booths in the plant, 
and as many men, have taken the 
place of the long rows of men 
and women who formerly applied 
finishes to clock cases. No brush 
work at all is done now, except 
on ornamental designs. 

Mahogany Favored 

The tambour shape for mantels 
and the banjo shape for wall 
clocks form a large portion of the 
output. These models have cases 
of solid mahogany or mahogany 
veneer. African mahogany is 


used extensively. This wood is 
not dark, as is the general impres- 
sion, but is of a pinkish taupe 
color. The commercial “mahog- 
any” color that the public de- 
mands is always produced by some 
sort of a stain. 

At the New Haven plant, each 
clock case is sprayed with a ma- 
hogany stain. This stain is 
sprayed all over the exterior, the 


Turntable arrangement for clock-case 
spray finishing. 


bottom included, and over as much 
of the interior as is accessible 
with the spray gun. When thor- 
oughly dry, the case is sanded to 
remove the raised grain. 

In all the spraying operations 
on a tambour model, the bottom 
is sprayed first. The workman 
holds the case in his hand for this 
part of the work. Then the case 
is put on a turntable and sprayed 
over the entire surface that is vis- 
ible when the clock is in use. The 
whole operation is performed in a 
few seconds, but it is perfectly 
done even at this speed. 

At the right side of the booth, 
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INCE 1890 we have made 
only superior quality lac- 
quers, because inferior qual- 
ity is alway disappointing, no 
matter how cheap it may be. 


No great success was ever 
made with an inferior prod- 


uct. That is one reason we 
don’t make it. 


G. J. Nikolas & Co., Inc. 


1227-35 Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Branches: 


33-35 Grand St., Brooklyn 
1150 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 
73 Main St., San Francisco 
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two separate hose lead up to 
nozzles, one of the latter being 
the gun for applying the finish 
and the other being a compressed 
air nozzle. Each case is blown 
off with air before either the 
stain or the lacquer is applied, 
in order to remove such particles 
of dust as may have settled, even 
though not discernable by the eye. 


Lacquer Finish Used 


A nationally-known nitro-cellu- 
lose lacquer is applied after the 
sanding of the grain is completed. 
Four coats of lacquer are sprayed 
on and the result is a finish that 
is deep and durable. After each 
coat, the trays of cases are put in 
a drying room where they stay 
until they take their turn in the 
routine of the shop cycle. The 
heat in this room is just enough 
to kill the dampness. 


The rig employed for mounting 
the cases is shown by the accom- 
panying drawing. On the turn- 
table, two sticks are placed and 
held with a cord. These sticks 
are beveled to leave only %-in. 
width at the top, and it is upon 
these narrow edges that the clock 
eases rest. The operator puts the 
case, with its freshly-sprayed bot- 
tom, directly on these sticks but 
the narrow edges of which scarce- 
ly leave a mark on the already 
drying coat. This is a rig that 
is extremely simple; the men like 
it and it answers all require- 
ments. 


Banjo clocks usually carry 
some sort of an ornament below 
the case proper, usually a block 
of solid mahogany that is some- 
what triangular in shape. On 
some clocks, this is painted black, 
as a “set-off” to the brown of the 
mahogany. This black is a brush 
job, followed later by a coat of 
clear lacquer over the entire case. 


Rubbed to Dull Gloss 

The lacquer finish of clock cases 
does not meet the selling require- 
ments. Its “shine” is objection- 
able, from the standard of high- 
class retail sales. So it is that a 
rubbing department of consider- 
able size must be maintained, 
where more men than in the 
spraying department spend all 
their time in rubbing down the 
cases to a dull gloss. Pumice and 
oil are used for this work, the 
medium of application being a 
felt pad on a wood or rubber 
block. 


Discoloration of Clear 
Lacquers 


Some finishers are troubled a 
great deal by changes that clear 
lacquers go through when left 
standing in a tin can for any 
amount of time. The change that 
troubles mostly is the turning of 
water white and almost water 
white lacquers into a very dark 
amber; and sometimes a precipita- 
tion occurs. This is all due to a 
chemical change. 

These lacquers, as we all know, 
are derived from nitrated cotton 
or a substitute of cotton. The 
nitric acid is then taken out by 
washing the cotton and then rins- 
ing it. This sometimes is done 
over and over again; but as much 
as the cotton is washed and 
rinsed, there is a certain trace of 
nitric acid left in it, which cannot 
be taken out. This acid acts on 
the tin container and causes the 
chemical change. In order to 
overcome this, all such lacquers 
should be stored in glass or porce- 
lain containers.—Joseph M. Ver- 
derosa. 
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the’ winning sales. 


Deal stasonable, al obtainable, and 
workmanship of ah @haracter, bit the finish really clinches the 
beautiful 


is the winning sales argument. 


"Many mm pbirers have overcome sales resistance on furniture 
and kindred | by adopting the ARMORLAC system of wood 


GeMoRLAC produces a permanently beautiful finish, on wood 
surfaces, which cannot be achieved with varnish. Yet, it costs no 
more to use ARMORLAC. 


Get the details on the finish that lasts as long as the product 
—ARMORLAC. 


John L. Armitage & Co. 


Est. 1876 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Varnishes—Lacquers—Japans 
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Be sure you are right, 
then go ahead! 


Recommending a wise policy 
for manufacturers — that of 
being always alert to what is 
new, but to investigate its merits 
and make suitable tests before 
adopting it completely. 


Make Tests Before Changing 


By Albert Ackerman 


| MOST plants and with a ma- 

jority of workmen, new ideas 
and new products do not get the 
fair trial they should. It is sel- 
dom indeed that a workman will 
labor whole heartedly to make a 
“go” of something that is radi- 
cally different from what he has 
been used to, be it a material, a 
tool or a process. This is espe- 
cially so when the daily output 
is expected to be higher after the 
change. Any number of little 
excuses are brought out and ways 
are found to defeat the desired 
ends. 

Thus it is that methods and 
practices soon fall back to where 
they were before. In a railroad 
shop, for example, the manage- 
ment tried for some time to get 
first class work on passenger-car 
interiors by spraying. One after 
another of the brush hands failed 
to get rid of the sags or drips at 
edges. 

Finally, when it seemed cer- 
tain that weeks of unsuccessful 
trials had killed the use of the 


spray system in the shop, the su- 
perintendent came out with the 
statement that he was going to 
fire the next man who didn’t ex- 
hibit skill enough to spray a par- 
lor car panel, and he was going 
to find a man who could do so if 
he had to fire his entire present 
gang and put on all new men. 
Thereafter, anybody in the paint 
shop was able to do the work 
satisfactorily. 

But the opposite side of new 
things is occasionally encoun- 
tered—the practice of immedi- 
ately taking to them so com- 
pletely that all the good in the 
old is overlooked. This is like 
burning your bridges behind you 
—when you are really not sure 
whether or not you may have to 
go back. 

Following the Crowd 

Along this line of thought, the 
trouble may come through getting 
overly enthusiastic over a new 
wood that has come into the mar- 
ket or some other new material— 
highly advertised, perhaps—or 
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i? 7 Quincy Model H 


This recent model is a complete 
motor driven unit, available 
with in. or 444x314 in. 
compressor, for 1, 2 or 3 gun 
operation. 


Prices as low as 


$140 


for complete units 


Always Steady Pressure 
and Clean Air 


The heart of your paint spray outfit is the compressor. Make 
sure that yours is a Quincy. Then you'll know it’s ample in 
size and power—a source of uniform pressure and dry, clean 
air that you can always depend upon. 


In the complete Quincy Line are models for use with all stand- 
ard spray gun outfits. Each is engineer-built by us, according 
to our original designs. Each will pay its way in your shop, 
earning profits by helping you turn out better jobs; lowering 
costs by insuring continuous service and long life. Full infor- 
mation gladly sent upon request. 


Write today for our latest Paint Spray Bulletin 


Quincy CoMPREssor Co. 


K7S51 


== | 
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over some new kind of finish that 
“the boys” are all talking about. 
It is when all the salesmen are 
talking about a new discovery, 
and your friends in the city are 
bragging about the results they 
are getting, and your own trade 
writes in to learn why you are 
not falling in line—it is then 
that it is hard for an executive 
to keep his head. 

The “herd mind” and mass 
psychology are tough things to 
combat. But before following 
the crowd, every manufacturer 
should be sure that he really 
wants to go—that it wouldn’t be 
better for him to buck the 
stream. 

Let us take the case of some 
new brand of lacquer, for in- 
stance. We will assume that a 
manufacturer of dressers and 
boudoir tables is sorely tempted 
to, “do as all the rest of them are 
doing,” and discard the old var- 
nish finishes for this new lacquer 
—a lacquer that is advertised in 
all the ladies’ magazines, let us 
say. 

It is decidedly unwise, to say 
the least, for any one to jump at 
the conclusion that his past ef- 
forts have been superseded, just 
because there is a lot of talk go- 
ing the rounds. The contention 
here is that no one finish is best 
for all purposes and, before you 
adopt a new finish for your work, 
be mighty sure that it is a better 
one, even if it does happen to be 
cheaper. 

Suppose the manufacturer of 
dressers has had a demonstra- 
tion of the lacquer and the ar- 
ticle looks good. He would like to 
clinch extra sales with his deal- 
ers right away on the strength 
of this added sales feature. But 
wait! How do you know this fin- 
ish is going to retain its smooth- 


ness, that it will not peel, that it 
will not dull? 


Deferred Defects 


It is perfectly possible that 
these things will not show up for 
a month or even for a year. But 
by that time a change may be- 
gin to take place. Perhaps it is 
because the new finish will not 
stand heat and moisture condi- 
tions in connection with your 
woods. Your drying methods 
may repell such a finish, or, they 
may be such that the lacquer pen- 
etrates much deeper than is cus- 
tomary and the ultimate result 
in the hands of the user is not 
satisfactory. 

The only way to do with this 
thing—with any innovation—is to 
give it the test of time. Force 
yourself to that conclusion. Make 
up a few dressers, put one or two 
in your own home for observa- 
tion; send one north and one 
south, to dealers whom you know 
will put them through the same 
acid test. 

At the end of a year get a re- 
port on the goods. The users 
will know then if the finish is 
going to peel, or if it is begin- 
ning to look old. If you find that 
the results are not satisfactory, 
you will be thankful for not hav- 
ing flooded the market with your 
stuff. (Long before that, you 
will have heard reports that your 
competitor’s stuff wasn’t stand- 
ing up, no doubt.) 

If you find the results are 
good, you have lost but little, for 
then you can advertise to the 
world the exhaustive tests you 
have made. And so you will 
learn, though hard it is, that 
whether it is wood or finishes or 
methods, it pays big dividends to 
look before you leap and not to 
cast aside that which is good. 
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The manufacturers 
of such magnificent 
railway cars as this 
—use only the finest 
varnish obtainable. 


—and this same 
varnishisa 
wonderful finish 
for such splendid 
furniture as this. 


If you make a line of furniture commensurate with that shown 
above, it deserves the best finish that you can give it... .it is 
on a par with fine railway cars and justifies the same finish. 
We make varnish used by the leading railroads for coaches, 
diners, sleepers, parlor cars, etc., and this in itself should be 
your guarantee that it is positively of the best. If your furni- 
ture (or whatever you make) ranks among the best... .then 
it deserves the best finish. Try our varnish—sample on request. 


THE THRESHER VARNISH CoO. 


DAYTON, OHIO 
VARNISH ENAMEL LACQUER 
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And Deferred Payments 


There is one factor that makes 
the above assumed case—and all 
others where a broad adoption is 
not preceded by exhaustive trials 
—all the more serious; it is in- 
stallment buying. Called by any 
of the various names with which 


the dealer dresses up the prac-. 


tice, it simmers down to the prac- 
tice of “owning it by the time it 
is worn out.” It puts the manu- 
facturer up against many com- 
plaints he would never receive if 
goods were sold on nothing longer 
than 30 days. 

Thus, if a finish goes bad, it 
will show up before payments 
have much more than started. 
If a kiln drying practice is 
changed and doesn’t work out un- 
der the user’s conditions, the lat- 
ter will find it out long before he 
has made all the payments; thus 
he has a lever with which to 
wring a very advantageous ad- 
justment out of the retailer who, 
in turn, passes it on to the man- 
ufacturer. 

An instance is known to this 
writer in which a change be- 
tween Philippine and African 
mahogany veneer nearly swamped 
a manufacturer, due to the wood 
not staying glued long after 
reaching the retailer and ultimate 
buyer. 

These things are unfair to the 
manufacturer, but he is a victim 
of changing modes of living. 
Under some cleverly worded 
schemes of selling household 
goods, “club members do not be- 
gin payments until one year of 
possession has passed by.” Fin- 
ishing departments, therefore, 
must “watch their steps” and not 
plunge blindly into untried prac- 
tices. 


General Motors Second 
Annual Fall Show 


In every field of human en- 
deavor, he that is first must per- 
petually live in the white light 
of publicity. Whether the leader- 
ship be vested in a man or a cor- 
poration, emulation and envy are 
ever at work. 

In art, in literature, in music, 
in industry, the reward is always 
the same; likewise the penalty. 
The reward is widespread recog- 
nition; the penalty, fierce denial 
and detraction. 

When an organization’s work 
becomes a standard of conveyance 
for the whole world, it also be- 
comes the target of the envious 
few. If this accomplishment were 
merely mediocre, the organization, 
like some others, would be left 
severely alone; but their achieve- 
ment—a car for every purse and 
purpose—is a masterpiece, and it 
has verily set a million tongues 
a-wagging. 

The great auditorium of the 
world’s largest office building— 
the General Motors Building, 
whose gigantic outlines are 
brought into relief by thousands 
of colored lights (situated in the 
heart of Detroit, the automotive 
city) was revamped in a fall set- 
ting for the display of General 
Motors cars, iceless refrigerators, 
etc. 

An entire freight car load of 
smilax was brought from Florida 
to provide a canopy for the set: 
ting. Two or more tons of arbor 
vitae were obtained from North- 
ern Michigan to decorate the 
walls, while natural-looking paper 
lawns surrounded a number of 
ornamental fountains. 

A score, more or less, of silhou- 
ette black panels on orange back- . 
ground, depicting the progress of 
transportation, were interspersed 
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with beautiful paintings of Au- 
tumnal scenes which lined the 
walls. Added attractions included 
concerts of unusual interest to 
the public. 

In the exhibition hall were 97 
passenger cars—products of five 
divisions of the company. 

The Cadiilac-LaSalle exhibition 
was the most attractive of any 
ever seen by the writer. Grace- 
ful body lines were accentuated 
by a combination and permutation 
of colors that nature alone could 
duplicate. A special feature of 
the show was a Cadillac custom- 
built body. The aluminum hood 
and cowl was engine-turned in 
concentric circles, very much like 
the back of a pocket watch. The 
aluminum surface was later fin- 
ished in clear lacquer, producing 
a most beautiful finish. Inciden- 
tally it may be mentioned that 
Lincoln Motor Car Co. has for 


sometime past used this type of. 


finish for instrument boards of 
all new Lincoln cars. 

Next in beauty and appoint- 
ment was the display of Buick 
passenger cars, in brand new col- 
ors. These cars include light and 
heavy motors, comprising “Series 


115, 120 and 128,” these figures 
denoting wheel base. 

The Oakland exhibit, also in a 
captivating array of colors, com- 
prised the new All-American Six 
Oakland and the new and finer 


Pontiac Six. Oakland exhibited 
its full 1928 line, in well-polished 
lacquers. 

The most attractive Chevrolet 
exhibit was the “cabriolet” model, 
finished all over in black lacquer 
and striped in cream. Chevrolet 
exhibited seven passenger cars; 
also one-half and one-ton truck 
chassis. In another part of the 
building the Chevrolet exhibit con- 
sisted of several types of truck 
bodies—the latter being by Mar- 
tin-Perry and Hercules.—K. N. 
Kathju. 


In spite of the scoffers who see 
us all eventually standardized to 
the point where we look as sim- 
ilar as Ford cars, the subject of 
simplification still progresses, and 
thinking executives of the nation 
are co-operating to eliminate the 
unnecessary wastes caused by ex- 
cess variety in size and pattern. 
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Industrial 
Finishing 


PRACTICAL L PUBLICATIONS, Ine. 
Publishers 
Room 802, 222 E. Ohio St. 
Indianapolis, Ind 


Issued monthly, Distributed cuslusively 
to executives and foremen finishers in all 
kinds of industrial plants where finish coats 
are applied. 


EDITORIAL 


Economy in the Finishing 
Department 

Today, industry in the United 
States has reached such a point 
of keen competition that the man- 
agement of any well-regulated 
business would not think of being 
without a cost system. 

The importance of this cannot 
be overestimated! In the finish- 
ing room particularly everyone 
from the superintendent or fore- 
man down to the lowest-paid em- 
ployee of the department, has an 
important duty to perform in 
keeping the operation costs down 
to the lowest level. Each worker 
has his part and his obligation to 
do this—even from selfish mo- 
tives, if he is not interested in the 
welfare of his employer. 

It is perhaps needless to point 
out that if the manufacturing cost 
of any article is excessive in pro- 
portion to selling price, the plant 
must eventually discontinue opera- 
tions, since no business can run 
on indefinitely at a loss. It is 
therefore up to each employee who 
has any regard for his job to do 
his utmost to see that he does not 
add any unnecessary expense to 
the process of manufacture. 

Probably the finishing depart- 


ment has more chances for losses 
and leaks than any other depart- 
ment, because of various condi- 
tions which permit so many things 
to continue unnoticed by manage- 
ment; for example, evaporation 
and spoiling of materials in the 
container, excessive waste of ma- 
terials in spraying, improper use 
of reducers and oils, etc. 

Where the factory has a cost 
department that functions prop- 
erly, all materials going into the 
finishing department are charged 
against that department, but it 
is probable that only a few, if 
any, have such close supervision 
of costs as to be able to charge 
to any definite batch of manufac- 
ture, such things as the amount 
of cleaner used in cleaning hands, 
brushes, spray equipment and 
other things of this sort. This 
naturally may result in leaks. 


Great Furniture Exhibition 
Planned 

An event of outstanding inter- 
est to the entire furniture indus- 
try is being planned to properly 
celebrate the Grand Rapids 100th 
semi-annual furniture market 
and to commemorate 50 years of 
service. The Grand Rapids Mar- 
ket Association is completing 
plans for what promises to be an 
extraordinary and far-reaching 
display of furniture during the 
first three weeks of January. 

This exhibition will include 
many features that should be of 
unusual interest and value to us- 
ers, designers and manufacturers 
of finishes for furniture. It of- 
fers them the opportunity of be- 
coming familiar with the latest 
and newest in furniture design 
in this country, and will help 
them to definitely ascertain the 
style trend for the coming season. 
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Remarkable Savings 


for Users of Cup Guns 


Sanding 
Labor and 
Rubbing 


Thinners 
Cost and 


Time 


The SPRAC 


14-A Pressure Cup Gun 


Less 


Represents these savings over a Suction Cup Gun because it 
will lay on a coat of lacquer or surfacer twice as heavy as will the 
Suction Gun, and at the same time save rubbing and sanding be- 
cause of the smoother film. 


The simplicity of the adjustment of this new type Gun appeals 
strongly to spray operators. 


Further information given on request, better 
ask for Bulletin 103-P and save time 


Spraco Painting Equipment Co. 
60 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Among the unique features be- 
ing planned is an exhibition of 
what might be called “stylistic in- 
teriors,” arranged by experts in 
this line of store display. 

Another interesting feature 
will be a display of furniture re- 
flecting styles popular from 10 to 
50 years ago, which will automat- 
ically trace the evolution of 
American taste in furniture dur- 
ing that period. These pieces 
will be contrasted with the pre- 
vailing modes of the present day. 
Also, will there be a display of 
historic furniture from private 
homes, that should have an es- 
pecial appeal for those interested 
in authentic antiques and period 
styles. 

Of especial interest will be ac- 
tual manufacture of furniture 
from the designer’s sketch to the 
finished piece. It is planned to 
show in the process of building, 
from the designer’s drawings, a 
case piece, a table, a chair and 
an upholstered frame. 

In addition there will be an ex- 
hibit by furniture designers, and 
a display of the world’s largest 
furniture reference library. Pub- 
lic meetings to be addressed by 
prominent speakers, several ban- 
quets, and special theatrical book- 
ings are among the outlines for 
the entertainment of the visitors. 


Change of Scene 


In your October issue, Sir, 

I note you've moved from where 
you were, 

And this letter is to let you know 

That I am glad to see you grow. 


Water For Gold 
White For Silver 
Lacquers For Brass 
No. 82 Always Dependable 


Established 1857 
CHAS. COOPER & CO. 
90 Worth St., New York---Works Newark, N.J . 


At six aught three you were be- 
fore, 

But now you're on another floor, 

So I'm addressing this to you— 

To — Building eight aught 
wo. 


And in this note I wish to say, 

I hope that you are well and gay, 

And that you and your magazine 

Will both enjoy the change of 
scene. 


If some time you can spare the 
space, 

To print a picture of my face, 

I hope, kind sir, this you will do— 

So I'm enclosing it to you. 


Of my frowning face I am not 
proud, 

But perhaps it may pass in a 
crowd, 

And so I hope it will be seen— 

At some time in your magazine. 


And here my voice I wish to raise, 
“Industrial Finishing” to praise, 
When I have finishing to do— 
It helps me much to read it thru. 


I'm going to write for you some 
time, 
An article in metered rhyme, 
Concerning how to finish wood, 
And I do hope you'll think it good. 


And when you read this friendly 
note, 


I hope you will be glad I wrote, 
And that I, very soon, will see 
A little note from you to me. 


And I hope your classy magazine, 

Will for many, many years be 
seen; 

It is a publication fine— 

There's good advice in every line. 


When my next article you give 
space, 

With it I wish you'd print my face, 

For I would like to have it seen 

In “Industrial Finishing" maga- 
zine. 


Have you before, at any time 
Received a letter all in rhyme? 
Well, sir, I write them every day 
Because for some, I'm getting pay. 


Now I must stop and go to bed, 

But not before my prayers I've 
said; 

And here is something I will do: 

I'll say a little prayer for you. 


For your success, dear sir, I'll 
pray, 

At the close of each and every day, 

And also when the night is gone, 

For your success I'll pray at dawn. 


And after this is read by you, 

Your answer here will soon be due, 
So now dear Mister Rohr good bye. 
Am enclosing stamp for your re- 


ply. 
—John A. Twamley. 
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“Wears like Flint™* 


Forty-six years ago the familiar trademark of The Cleveland Varn- 
ish Company was adopted as a mark of “‘quality and value.” 
It has grown in reputation throughout this near half century until 


today it is recognized and honored as the symbol of a standard of 
quality for the entire industry. 


Test Cleveland lacquers, varnishes and other finishing materials 
in any way you will, subject them to any fair comparison you 
wish and you cannot fail to recognize their outstanding excellence 
and superiority. 


Our rigidly enforced paw. determined upon in the beginning, 
or 


has been responsible much of our “half century of success’’— 
viz: making a high quality, coupled with intelligent adaptability, 


and selling such goods honestly on a modest margin of profit. 


We specialize in and have such surpassing qualities in our 


Clear 
Lacquers + Colored 
Rubbed Effect 


and in Rubbed effect varnishes 
Flat, Velvet and Semi-bright 


that no user can afford not to be acquainted with these goods. 


THE CLEVELAND VARNISH COMPANY 


Established 1881 


3111 EAST 87th STREET CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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Custom Motor Car Finishing—II 


Consultant on finishing problems reveals specific and detailed information 
on the operations involved in finishing new automobiles 
in large, well-equipped factories 


By K. N. Kathju, M.S. 


HE DOOR jambs, as finished 

in the previous operation, 
described in last month’s issue, 
should be masked with either 
paper or cloth. Generally a wide 
adhesive tape is used for the pur- 
pose. 


Lacquering Lower Area 


Tack off the lower part of the 
car body very carefully, making 
sure it is free from dust, lint, etc. 
Next proceed to spray at least 
four coats (double) of lacquer of 
any desired color, reduced to a 
gravity of 15 to 20 LL Bé, at 
80-deg. F. The air pressure in 
the tank and the air pressure at 
the nozzle of the spray gun must 
be maintained at 10 to 15-lbs. and 
80 to 100-lbs. respectively. 

In spraying four coats, it is not 
generally necessary to allow time 
between coats for air drying. 
After having been applied, the 
lacquer coats must be allowed to 
air dry eight hours. 

Sanding Lower Area 

When the lacquer has dried 
eight hours, proceed to water- 
sand, using No. 400 wetordry 
sandpaper. The sanding must be 
performed by a gentle but firm 
movement of the hand. Wash the 
lower part of the body and dry 
by blowing off with compressed 
air, making sure that the edge of 
the moulding which is closest to 
the lower lacquered surface is un- 
questionably clean. 

Having obtained a clean smooth 
surface, the job should be in- 


spected with a critical eye and, if 
necessary, it should be touched up 
here and there. For obvious rea- 
sons, the finished lower area of a 
car is masked with cloth or paper 
held in place by adhesive tape. 


Lacquering Upper Area 


As previously noted, in open 
cars the upper portion is masked 
before lacquering the lower areas. 
At this stage, the upper portion 
of the open car is unmasked and 
wiped clean along the moulding 
with a rag dipped in high-test 
gas. 

In both open and closed cars, 
the upper area is given four 
double coats of lacquer of any 
color, reduced to a desirable grav- 
ity—generally 15 to 20 LL Bé at 
80-deg. F. These four coats are 
allowed to dry 8 hours at room 
temperature. 


Sanding Upper Area 


When the lacquer has dried 
eight hours on the upper half, 
proceed to water-sand the same 
as heretofore, with No. 400 wet- 
ordry sandpaper, as recommend- 
ed before. Sanding must be ac- 
complished by a gentle but firm 
movement of the hand. 

Wash the entire surface thor- 
oughly, using clean water and a 
chamois. Blow the entire surface 
almost dry with compressed air. 
As recommended previously, the 
upper half should be inspected in 
spot light and touched up if nec- 
essary. 
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Mist Coat 


Remove the mask from the 
lower area, clean along the mouid- 
ing with gas, and tack-rag the 
entire body. Spray rather 
“wet” coat of lacquer thinner, 
containing at least 5 to 15 per- 
cent of a “high boiler” like butyl 
propionate, ethyl lactate, cello- 
solv, ete. This has a tendency to 
level out scratches, etc., caused by 
using sandpaper in an effort to 
knock the orange peel. 


Polishing 


Roll a piece of nainsook or 
gauze shirting into ball about the 
size of a fist. Smear some rub- 
bing compound onto it and pro- 
ceed to polish, as recommended in 
previous articles. Polish a smal! 
surface at a time. Continue pol- 
ishing until a high gloss surface 
is obtained. Then wipe clean with 
soft silk crepe-de-chine. If nec- 
essary, slick up with a liquid pol- 
ish, wiping dry with soft silk, al- 
though this should be postponed 
until later. 

Inspect; Touch-up; Wash 

At this stage the car body is 
again inspected by spot light and 
touched up if necessary. The 
touch-up is allowed to dry four 
hours; then it is polished. The 
entire car body is then washed 
with silk soaked in a solution of 
water and toluol or high test gas, 
to remove the grease of polishing 
compound, especially around belt 
mouldings and window reveals 


Dependable 
WOOD LACQUER 
Made Since 1857 
At our works—Newark, N. J. 
Pioneer Lacquer Manufacturers 


CHAS. COOPER & CO. 
90 Worth St., New York---Works Newark, N. J. 


which are still unfinished. How- 
ever, at this stage the car body is 
sent to the trim line. 


Final Touch-up 


When trimmed the car is again 
returned to the paint shop for 
final inspection and touching up. 
The final touching up is done 
most laboriously with an artist’s 
air brush, having lacquer capac- 
ity of about one tablespoonful. 


Window Reveals; Mouldings, etc. 

Until recently, most of this 
work was accomplished by labori- 
ously masking and spraying. But 
heroic efforts of lacquer chemists 
have resulted in the successful 
use of lacquers that can very ef- 
fectively be brushed. Some of 
this writer’s brush lacquers, ex- 
pressly made for the automobile 
industry, have recently been 
okayed for brushing mouldings 
and window reveals, by the manu- 
facturer of one of the country’s 
most expensive cars. 

Two coats of brush lacquer are 
generally enough on mouldings 
and reveals. These are put on 
with soft, camel’s hair %-in. 
brushes, allowing 30 minutes of 
air drying between coats. 

Striping 

Striping is done with a No. 3 
or 4 sword brush, using lacquers 
of contrasting colors, instead of 
japans. Lacquer stripes are per- 
manent, whereas the japan 
stripes can be easily wiped from 
a lacquered surface. 


Solving Finishing Problems 
—The Reward 

Time after time the manufac- 

turer of industrial finishes is 

called upon to solve industrial fin- 

ishing problems. “It requires the 

expenditure of time, money and 
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They indicate two products that 
are being used in the Finishing De- 
partment of many of the furniture 
factories in the U. S. A. today. 


No. 96 Gloss Lacquer and 


No. 97 Rubbed Effect Lacquer 


These lacquers are especially con- 
structed to fit the requirements of 
the furniture manufacturing trade 
and are giving splendid results. 


Inquiries Solicited. 
The American Varnish Co. 


1138-1146 North Branch St. 
CHICAGO 


PYROXYLIN 
FINISHES, 
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material to accomplish these 


achievements. 

First, the industrial salesman 
is called in to get in touch with 
the prospect; then the service 
man, and lastly the material 
which is to be used. All of these 
cost time and money. 

I have had considerable experi- 
ence in connection with these fin- 
ishing problems some of which 
were solved only after many 
weeks of painstaking experiment- 
al work—after special batches of 
material had been made and used. 
Sometimes “secret” finishing pro- 
cesses are tried out. All this is 
given to those seeking finishing 
information, and the work is con- 
tinued until their problems are 
solved. 

In return the manufacturer of 


_ industrial finishes naturally ex- 


pects some compensation in the 
way of business. However, I have 
seen cases where all this valuable 
information was taken in by the 
prospective customer and given to 
a friendly salesman who belonged 
to some rival company. Samples 


ACOUE 
ACQUERS 


Free from gum 
Give dependable finish 
Established 1857 


CHAS. COOPER & CO. 
90 Worth St., New York---Works Newark, N. J. 


AU 


RESING 
Improves Gloss, Flexibility, Adhesion and 
Toughness in any lacquer. 
Prices and ples on req 


ROBERT RAUH, 
480-8 Frelinghuysen Ave. 


N. J. 


of the special material were even 
given him to be matched. 

In my estimation this is abso- 
lutely unfair. The one concern 
doesn’t spend, or even try to 
spend, an honest dollar to help 
the customer solve these finishing 
problems. By all means be fair 
to the manufacturer of industrial 
finishes and you will be fair to 
yourself, and profit accordingly. 
—Joseph Cowan. 


New Touch-Up Airbrush 


The accompanying cut shows 
the new Paasche touch-up air- 
brush, especially designed to meet 
every demand of the decorator 
and embodying all the Paasche 
multiple-head triple-action fea- 
tures. 


According to the manufacturer, 
the Paasche Airbrush Co., Chica- 
this new 


go, IIL, airbrush 


achieves a magic blend and an 
amazingly smooth finish in color- 
ing, antiquing, stippling, stencil- 
ing, veiling and tinting any ar- 
ticles requiring a “selling finish.” 
It has a triple action and pro- 
duces from a fine line to a wide 
fan spray. 
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1 chanics that they are—buy their tools 

ws at the 5c & 10c stores? 

“ Of course you laugh! 

tor Not but what they could do it and save mon- 

che ey if they wished. Saws, hammers, bits, 

ea- chisels, files, vises, hatchets, and many other 
articles can be purchased there—at extremely 

rer, low prices. They’re good tools too, consider- 

ica- ing their cost. 

ush Real workmen, however, know that cheap 
tools are never satisfactory—that they lack 
sturdy quality—the cutting edge—because 
they are lacking in temper. 
Lacquer is an important tool in your business. 
It, too, can be purchased at an astonishingly 
low price sometimes. But the careful buyer, 
like the good mechanic, knows that cheap lac- 
quer lacks “long wear and satisfaction”—in 
other words, temper. 
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“T have spent the past three months in the investigation 
of basic colors and their use to the finisher. Iam will- 
ing to stand behind any formula on the grounds that 
each one has been employed and used successfully.” — 

THE AUTHOR. 


Stain Colors and Color Mixing 


Listing a variety of dye colors for use in making water and alcohol-soluble 
wood stains, and revealing specific information on how to mix 
these colors to obtain certain definite results 


By **The Colorist” 


BASIC dyestuff plays an 
invaluable role in the indus- 
trial finisher’s life. It is of the 
greatest use to the manufacturer 
of alcohol and water soluble wood 
stains, and to the makers of col- 
ored shellacs and lacquers. 

First of all let me define “basic 
dyes.” The basic dyes are a class 
to which all early dyes belonged; 
they are remarkable for their 
great tinting power and in most 
cases for the brilliancy of shade 
they yield. With rare exceptions 
basic colors are fugitive to light. 
The following dyes are the most 
“practically useful” and outstand- 


ing: 


Orange: Chrysoidine (Red & Yel- 
low ade). 

Yellow: Auramine. 

Blue: Methylene Blue conc, Methy- 
len Blue Zinc Free, Victoria Blue. 

— Methyl Violet, Crystal Vio- 
et. 

Brown: Bismarck Brown (Red & 


Yellow Shade). 
Black & Gray: 

grosine. 
Malachite Green, Emerald 


Spirit Soluble Ni- 


Red: Gatranine, Rhodamine, Fuch- 
sine (Magenta). 

The above dyes are soluble in 
both water and alcohol with the 
exception of safranine and methy- 
lene blue. These two dyes are 
only slightiy soluble in alcohol, 
therefore their value lies in their 
use as water-soluble stains. 

Note: Methylene blue zinc free 
may be used as an alcohol-soluble 


stain, but not the methylene blue 
containing zinc. 

Now I shall demonstrate the 
mixing of the above mentioned 
“standard dyestuffs.” The colors 
may be mixed as follows to obtain 
a brown mahogany shade. 
Bismarck Brown, Red Shade _15}-0z. 
Methyl Violet, 5 B 4 
Malachite Green }-oz. 

If a red mahogany is preferred, 
%-oz. of fuchsine can be added to 
the above poundage of Bismarck 
brown red shade. The above for- 
mula may be dissolved in either 
ten gallons of alcohol, or hot 
water. 

A light brown shade is obtain- 
able by the following formula: 


15-oz. 
Methyl] Violet 5 B.......-.... 4-02. 
Malachite Green 4-02. 


The above formula is soluble 
in either ten gallons of alcohol or 
hot water. For spirit soluble 
blacks or grays “nigrosine spirit 
soluble” is recommended. 

The following mixture may be 
used either as an alcohol soluble 
or water soluble black stain. 


Bismarck Brown R. 83-02. 
Malachite Green 33-02. 
Methyl Violet 5 B.......-.-- 4 -oz. 


For greens Malachite green is 
invaluable as a water and alcohol- 
soluble stain. If a brighter green 
is desired the Malachite green can 
be shaded with Auramine, or Em- 
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More 


COVERAGE PER 
GALLON 


N using Duco you pay a minimum 
I price for area actually covered. That 
is the final test of price. 

You have toughness, durability— that is, 
general lasting qualities —which cannot be 
exceeded. 

Duco is a full-bodied material with great 
filling and surfacing qualities; one which 
sands and rubs easily and gives as a final 
result a smooth, velvety surface. 

@ 
Du Pont offers Duco in Clear, Color and Flat, and also a 


full line of paints, varnishes and enamels. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Chem- 
ical Products Division, Parlin, N. J., Chicago, 
Ill., San Francisco, Cal., Everett, Mass., Flint 
Paint and Varnish Limited, Toronto, Canada. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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erald green can be employed in 
place of Malachite green. 

For blues, Victoria blue is ap- 
plicable as both a water and al- 
cohol-soluble stain. If a cheaper 
priced and duller shade blue is 
wanted, the following formula 
may be used. 


The above poundage is soluble 
both in ten gallons of alcohol or 
hot water, 

The Rhodamines, Fuchsine and 
Safranine give any desired shade 
of pink, but the following mixture 
gives a pink of extreme brilli- 
ancy: 

Rhodamine Blue Shade_______ 6-o0z. 


lons of alcohol or water. 

Now that I have demonstrated 
the art of color mixing I would 
also like to convey the following 
to the reader’s mind: 

1—If unusual difficulty is en- 
countered in dissolving the water- 
soluble stains % to 1 gallon of 
acetic acid can be added. This 
will help the solubility of the 
colors. 

2—In making a solution of 
Fuchsine, do not use acid. Also 
use a non-acid shellac in the fin- 
ish, as acid dulls Fuchsine. 

3—For bright shades such as 
greens, pinks, blues, white shellac 
will give a better finish than 
orange shellac. 

4—If a colored shellac is de- 
sired, sufficient shellac may be 
added to the alcohol soluble stain 
solution until the desired thick- 
ness is obtained. 

5—The poundages recommended 
may be increased or lessened ac- 
cording to the depth of shade de- 
sired. 

To the author as well as to the 
_ basic dyes are very color- 

ul. 


Note by Editor: The author 
has supplemented this article with 
a list of dyes and manufacturers 
which we are keeping for refer- 
ence, in case any reader desires 
further information. 


At Chicago Radio Show 

The beauty of fine cabinets is 
selling radio sets. This was clear- 
ly demonstrated at the recent 
Radio Show in Chicago, where 
nearly all of the cabinets dis- 
played were of walnut—featuring 
walnut tops and walnut panels, 
walnut doors and walnut sides, 
while some sets were entirely of 
walnut. 

Sets at all prices sold because 
they were fine furniture as well 
as fine radio. The electrical in- 
terior or “chassis,” although ad- 
mired, was not understood by the 
average visitor to the show. But 
there was full appreciation of 
handsome panels, veneered with 
burl and stump wood. 

One fine radio set, which was 
shown, is built as a corner book- 
case and secretary in old colonial 
style. In the upper portion, glass 
doors open to reveal two book 
shelves and the single-dial con- 
trol. Above the shelves, in the 
semi-dome of the cabinet, is the 
speaker, and below the shelves, a 
writing desk. In the lower part 
of the cabinet, a cupboard, with 
paneled doors, provides space for 
radio accessories. The entire 
piece is finished in antique wal- 
nut. 

Radio cabinets, made as fine 
pieces of furniture, appealed es- 
pecially to the women buyers. 
And, coupled with improved ap- 
pearance, was improved and sim- 
plified operation obtained with 
single-dial tuning. This also ap- 
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Our glossy body lac- 
quer can be polished to 
produce a very high 
lustre. It will not 
chip or check—sprays 
freely. 


For a dull-rubbed 
effect our flat lac- 
quer produces an 
excellent finish at 
low cost ... where 
competition is keen 
this particular ma- 
terial will be found 
extremely advanta- 
geous. 


These lacquers are not an experiment—they have been 
tried and tested and are being used very successfully 
by hundreds of furniture manufacturers. We spent 
years developing them, and were firmly convinced that 
they would accomplish all that would be expected of 
them before we offered them to the trade. Liberal 
samples on request. 


Indianapo lis Varnish Co. 


apo. NORTH PINE ST. 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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Have 
you tried 


HAF-AMEL? 


In White or 
Colors 


Covers in one coat— 
Sets to touch in 1 hour 
—Can be wrapped in 5 
hours—Will not print. 


Wm. S. Hatten Co. 


Manufacturers of 


PAINT, VARNISH 
ENAMEL, LACQUER 


165 North May Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


pealed to women, as did the type 
of set which is plugged in at an 
electric light socket and uses no 
batteries. About 30 per cent. of 
those shown were of this type, 
while the rest, in the lower price 
ranges, used batteries or elimi- 
nators of one sort or another. 


An attraction from the stand- 
point of novelty as well as 
beauty, was a set installed in the 
instrument board of an automo- 
bile. It used the battery of the 
car as an “A” battery and car- 
ried “B” batteries under the 
floor. A special instrument board 
was used on which the radio con- 
trols as well as the car instru- 
ments were installed.—News. 


Breakfast Sets in Lacquer 


Old maple breakfast sets fin- 
ished in lacquer according to the 
following schedule, present an at- 
tractive and enduring finish: 

1—Water stained. (Old maple 
stain.) 

2—Coat of shellac. (White shel- 
lac with little touch of orange; 
a thin coat.) 

3—Sanded smooth. 

4—Shaded with lacquer shading 
stain. 

5—Coat of clear semi-gloss lac- 
quer.—Joseph Cowan. 


Iron Fillers 


Where iron fillers are fur- 
nished in drums or barrels, there 
is often considerable trouble 
caused by the hardening of the 
material in the container. If the 
top of the filler is kept covered 
by water this trouble can be over- 
come, and the water will in no 
way affect the filler beneath it.— 


Most floor paints for factory 
service are gloss paints, made of 
a pigment capable of resisting 
wear, with a hard resin varnish 
as the vehicle. 
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Invite us to show you 


Sun Flat Lacquer 


We will display our goods at our 
expense, and give you practical 
advice. How best to use. 


White No. 1 Lacquer 


COLORLESS 


Clear and transparent, looks like 
a coat of celluloid on work. Can 
be polished. 


FINISHING ROOM FAVORITES 


No. 115 Pale Rubbing 


The reliable quality varnish that 
held its own so many years in the 
face of keen competition. 


SUN VARNISH CO. 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Questions and Answers 


This service department is conducted to meet the readers’ need for prompt 
information on specific problems, and to give others an oppor- 
tunity to review the questions and to offer com- 
ments, suggestions or answers 


Aluminum, Dull Finished 

We want to finish the bright 
aluminum which we buy in rolls, 
like the dull sample enclosed. We 
have to finish it in the roll as it 
comes from the mill, and not cut 
it up into pieces. It is finished 
this way so that it will hold an 
almost invisible film of water, 
which is part of a process we use 
here. The bright stuff will not 
hold water. The raw material 
has been supplied by the Alumi- 
num Co. of America, who state 
they do not make this finish 
which we want.—D.&C. 


Our laboratory at Kansas City 
tried to duplicate a sandblast or 
oxidized surface on burnished 
aluminum with the use of a spe- 
cial flat lacquer, and obtained re- 
markably good results. 

We find burnished aluminum, 
coated with this special flat lac- 
quer, has better “retention of wa- 
ter film” qualities than even the 
oxidized strip of aluminum you 
furnished. 

We can, also, use a special var- 
nish for the purpose, and the 
aluminum roll can be coated by 
passing through a roller machine. 
—K.N.Kathju. 


Questions Use of Flint 
Sandpaper 
I was somewhat surprised to 
read in September issue, page 62, 
the article by Mr. L. A. Johnson, 


a Chicago auto painter, who tells 
how to refinish automobiles profit- 
ably. It is a very rare thing for 
us to come upon an auto painter 
who recommends the use of flint 
sandpaper for automobile finish 
sanding. 

Of course, it does not make any 
great difference to us what kind 
of sandpaper automobile refinish- 
ers use, because we make both 
flint sandpaper of the glue-bond 
type, and waterproof sandpaper, 
and I dislike to appear to contin- 
ually criticise. On the other hand, 
I feel that a man who writes on 
this subject incorrectly is capable 
of doing a certain amount of 
harm.—W. P. Stewart. 


Marble Effect on Wood 

I am interested in obtaining 
information about a_ practical 
process of obtaining a marbleized 
effect (production basis) on small 
wooden table tops, either with 
lacquers or enamel colors.—J.E.G. 


The following formula has 
proved practical for producing 
marble effects on wood or metal 
surfaces with lacquers: The first 
operation is to coat the surface 
with an application of white lac- 
quer enamel. When thoroughly 
dry, prepare a mixture of glycer- 
in thinned with 10 percent water; 
spatter this mixture with a spray 
gun, which permits spattering, or 
by some hand process. Then, 
with either finger or a piece of 
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A most unique and 
distinctive finish! 


Pioneered as a leatherette finish for ra- 
dio horns, its variety of attractive com- 
binations has brought it into use for 
many other articles, such asradiocabi- 
nets, furniture, fixtures, novelties, 
toys, etc. 


Ease of application—uniformity of 
pattern—combinations to suit your 
particular requirements, are outstand- 
ing qualities of BREVOKRAK. 


Thorough-going demonstration made 
at your plant if desired. 


WAUKEGAN 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 
**Values That Endure” 
WAUKEGAN, - ILLINOIS 


CAPSER LABORATORIES 
611 Ryan Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


BREVOLITE lacquers and lacquer enamels for the good 
finishing trade are hard wearing, wood covering materials. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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cloth, spread spatters to the grain 
effect desired. By various mo- 
tions with the finger or cloth, 
wonderful marble patterns are 
produced. 

The next operation is to spray 
a light coat of any color, accord- 
ing to the color effect desired. 
When this coat has dried thor- 
oughly, wipe the surface with a 
moist rag saturated with water. 
This operation will remove the 
glycerin solution, leaving a won- 
derful marble pattern effect. If 
any further tonings with various 
colors are desired, they should be 
applied transparently, so as not 
to disturb the marble grain pat- 
tern produced.—Binks Spray 
Equipment Co. 


Sanding Undercoats Wet or 
Dry? 

I note the substance of a very 
timely article in the September, 
1927, issue of INDUSTRIAL FIN- 
ISHING (page 70), “Waterproof 
Sandpaper for Furniture and Fix- 
tures,” sponsored by Mr. W. P. 
Stewart, in which he takes me to 
task for not advocating the use 
of “wetordry” sandpaper in my 
article, “Sanding Between Finish- 
ing Coats” (page 24), of July, 
1927, INDUSTRIAL FINISHING. 

I also note a suggestion of irri- 
tation in his article in which he 
seemed to resent this fact, that 
others writing on the subject and 
woodworking industries do not 
seem to advocate its use either, 
and he assumes because some 
writers do not mention or recom- 
mend the use of “wetordry” sand- 
paper in wood finishing that they 
are ignorant of its existence. Such 
is not the case, however. 

It is these facts that prompt 
me to write and help if possible 
to clarify the situation. 


I have no illusions regarding 
any abrasive and the facts set 
forth are the results of practical 
tests—considering production in 
this field. As a matter of truth 
we use “wetordry” sandpaper, es- 
pecially when finishing automo- 
biles—and it is no small branch 
of our business in taking care of 
the rolling stock for the company 
I am connected with. It is hard- 
ly necessary for me to state it 
would be folly to use any other 
method of rubbing these surfaces. 

But no mistake should be made 
of this fact, that the problems of 
the automotive industry are in a 
sense a great deal different from 
the general line of woodworking 
industries. What is an absolute 
necessity in the automobile field 
of finishing does not answer the 
problems of wood finishing, and 
most every coat of material ap- 
plied to an automobile can be 
sanded successfully with wet 
sandpaper, whereas in wood fin- 
ishing, I ask, is there any prac- 
tical workman who would advise 
using a wet sanding on the 
sponge, stain, filler or shellac 
coats? I believe not. 

Neither do I consider wet sand- 
ing in the primary film coat a 
safe procedure, unless it is done 
by expert rubbers. A strong-arm 
novice would play havoc with this 
film coat, as in mass production— 
and where human element must 
be considered in water rubbing 
and water sanding on undercoats 
in wood finishing—there is that 
ever present hazard of easily cut- 
ting through the surface and in- 
juring the finish, due to action of 
water on wood surfaces and ve- 
neers, which causes patching and 
doctoring of the finish, and this 
always interferes with production. 


But some may be prompted to 
ask, “Why not use this paper 
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dry?” My answer to this would 
be, “Wetordry” sandpaper does 
not answer our problem as well as 
a double face split finish sand- 
paper given a humid dampening 
on the back to render it flexible 
for sanding edges, mouldings, cor- 
ners, etc. Wetordry sandpaper, 
ewing to its water sealed back, 
cannot be brought to a degree of 
flexibility that a split-finish paper 
can. 

Mr. Stewart’s explanation of 
the liability of double-face finish- 
ing paper shedding its grit and 
scratching after moistening does 
not concur with the facts of my 
experience, where the paper is 
kept humidly damp while in use. 
My experience has been that 
“wetordry” sandpaper will not in 
a full sense take care of the 
sanding operations in wood fin- 
ishing, but it is most successfully 
used as a means of replacing the 
water-rubbing operation on sur- 
faces where a rubbing machine 
cannot be used to advantage. 


These are some of the outstand- 
ing reasons drawn from my ex- 
perience in sanding and smooth- 
ing undercoats, and I am sure if 
Mr. Stewart will make a survey 
of conditions in this field he will 
find many reasons why ‘“wetor- 
dry” sandpaper has not revolu- 
tionized the wood finishing indus- 
try, as it has the automotive and 
kindred lines. — Edward C. H. 
Rottmann. 


Stains, Dyes and Light 
Fastness 

Referring back to September 
issue, page 68, and reading “Color 
Articles Questioned,” it appears 
that a certain “Research Chem- 
ist” has been mislead by reading 
Mr. Harkavy’s article in the May 
number (page 34) and my article 


How Old 
Is Your 
Name? 


If your firm name is a new one, you 
appreciate the value of long-stand- 
ing reputation, in dealing with a com- 
pany that sells production mater- 
ials to you. If yours is an old name, 
you know the value of linking two 
reputable names together! 


The name Zeller has stood out promi- 
nently in lacquer using fields for 50 
years as a leading pioneer of exclu- 
sive lacquer making. The experi- 
ence of two generations of Zellers— 
coupled with a big plant of the most 
modern character—insures you of 
quality, economy and unsurpassed 
finishing results with our specially- 
prescribed grades of Zellac lacquer 
and lacquer enamels. Send us your 
finishing problems, and let us advise 
you. 


ZELLER LACQUER MFG. CO. 


Zeller Building 
20 East 49th Street New York 


Stockrooms and Offices at: 

Chicago: 551 West Lake St. Los Angeles: 
786 Ceres Ave. San Francisco: 1039 Harri- 
sonSt. Denver: Ormor Sales & Supply Co. 503 
Fourteenth St. Distributors. 
Wichita: OrmorSales &Supply 
Co., 438 N. Main St. Distrib’rs. 
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Send for 


WORKING SAMPLE 


of this marvelous 
new finish 


FINISHEEN 


—ample quantity to 
prove that you can 
reduce your finishing 


“FINISHEEN” 
combines the qualities 
of Shellac, Lacquer 
and Varnish. 


Gives a tough, lustrous 
finish, dries fast and 
requires little sanding. 
Will spray, brush or 
dip. 


sample today—no 


for the working 
obligations. 


MARX RAWOLLE 


551 Fifth Ave. 


125 Ann St. 
Chicago New York 


in the March issue (page 44). A 
few more comments on aniline 
dyes are therefore desirable. 

Mr. Harkavy is connected with 
a concern that is well posted on 
wood stains and that has worked 
with them for many years. The 
colors he has selected are the 
usual ones employed for this pur- 
pose. His article can be accept- 
ed, without question, as giving 
reliable information. 

My article demonstrates in a 
general way the approximate light 
fastness of the colors used in 
wood staining, and does not at- 
tempt to advise in the selection 
of colors. The particular dye used 
depends on the desired effect, the 
market situation, the personal 
equation, etc. 

The reds, for instance, are not 
completely interchangeable; often 
the desired effect can only be ob- 
tained by adding one of them— 
no substitute color will produce 
the same result. Further, a bril- 
liant green cannot be had from 
naphthol green. Anyone familiar 
with the blending of dyes will rec- 
ognize the table in “How Fast to 
Light Are Dyes?” (page 46, 
March issue), as giving a repre- 
sentative, but not exhaustive, list 
of the ingredients of his mixes. 

The issue is raised that there is 
no relationship between tests on 
wool and tests on wood. In an 
exact sense this is true; but be- 
fore we try to discard wool tests 
as having no significance in stain- 
ing practice, it is well to examine 
the conditions surrounding the ap- 
plication of dyes to wood. There 
are three phases to this question. 
We are concerned with the fixing 
of the dye to the fiber, with the 
alteration of the dye by the wood 
or its ingredients and with the in- 
fluence of the finishes on the dye. 

Acid dyes do not fix themselves 
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completely to the fiber in the or- 
dinary wood-staining processes. I 
had the problem of finding a stain 
which could be used without a 
finish, and yet not bleed through 
into a white label pasted on the 
wood. Although all the dyes used 
could be attached to wool so as 
not to bleed, no wood stain 
with similar properties was ever 
evolved. This goes to show that 
there is no definite mordanting or 
biting action which gives dyes a 
superior affinity for wood. In 
other words, there is nothing to 
indicate that we should have a 
remarkable variation between wool 
and wood tests on this score. 

The next point is the influence 
of wood (or any of its compo- 
nents) on dyestuffs. In some of 
the oil colors, we find a decided 
alteration when they are applied 
to wood. Most of the oil yellows 
are changed to a dirty brown 
through the action of pine. In 
all the years I have worked with 
stains, I have never observed any 
similar effects with acid colors. 
I know of no evidence that would 
lead me to expect any great varia- 
tion in the light fastness of acid 
dyes applied to wood, and acid 
dyes applied to wool. 

The use of finishes distinctly al- 
ters the conditions prescribed by 
the wool tests. In the tests it 
says that the skein was exposed 
to the open air, yet with finished 
wood, obviously the dye cannot be 
exposed to the open air. As fin- 
ishes protect a dye from the air 
we would expect the light fast- 
ness to be improved thereby. Ex- 
perimentation with oil stains leads 
one to believe this conclusion to 
be sound. 

There is a further effect with 
finishes, and that is the matter 
of bleeding. As some of the acid 


dyes are alcohol soluble, a shellac 


IDEAL 
FOR FREQUENT 
CHANGES 


COLOR 


The Handigrip Spray Gun is easier 
to clean than a brush. That makes 
it ideal for frequent changes of color 
or material. You don’t have to take 
it apart. That is partly why it 
doesn’t wear out, doing good work 
when old as when new. 


Handigrip has many advantages for 
securing quality finish on wood or 
metal. Handles lacquer, paint, 
enamel, varnish, or wet porcelain. 
Send for complete catalog of spray 
painting equipment. Write today. 


Kindly address Dept. F. 


PLUMMER-HUFF COMPANY 
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covering is bound to lift any of 
the soluble dyes present. This 
factor, however, is too slight to 
have any bearing on the signifi- 
cance of wool tests. The main 
point of the discussion is that 
finishes protect dyestuffs from the 
air and enable us to get a greater 
light fastness on wood than on 
wool. 


Wool tests are just as signifi- 
cant to the wood finisher as the 
laboratory tests on steel are to 
the structural engineer. Practice 
involves departures from experi- 
mental conditions but, in each 
case, knowledge as to the real 
properties of the material under 
consideration is gained. Wood 
staining involves too many tech- 
nical variations for any one ever 
to reduce the subject to the pre- 
cision of a yard stick. 


The article “How Fast to Light 
are Dyes?” expounds what Mr. 
Harkavy means when he says 
acid dyes are fairly fast to light. 
From the far severer conditions 
of wool tests, the finisher can 
learn what to use, what to avoid 
and what he can reasonably ex- 
pect from the shades whose com- 
pounding Mr. Harkavy discusses. 
—George A. Prochazka, Jr. 


Industrial Finishing Sales- 
men 

To my way of thinking, the 
selling of industrial finishing ma- 
terials should be done by indus- 
trial salesmen who have been 
trained and educated to service 
the industrial field. 

Nothing will do more to injure 
the chances of obtaining a bigger 
and better industrial business 
than to send a “dealer salesman” 
after industrial business. Prob- 
ably the same would apply the 


Vel-vo-lac 


than 


Made on a basis of pure 
shellac with pure nitro- 
cellulose added, Vel-vo- 
lac contains no substi- 
tute gums whatever. 


It sands in half the 
time, needs less sanding 
and is waterproof. Costs 
less than shellac but 
does more. 


Send for free working 
sample and quotation. 


B.Day &Co. 


1872 Clybourn Ave 
CHICAGO 


Manufacturers of 


| 
Better 

Shellac 
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SHOOT 


Kt off finishing bugahoos! Do away with 
those handits — Peeling, Cracking, Blush- 
ing, Bubbling, and the rest of that vagrant 
crowd. Load up yourtrusty gun with ALAKA 
an! shoot! Your finishing troubles will fall 
dead at your feet 

Drop us a line asking for the full data on 
our line of ammunition. Go gunning for 
trouble. Our Booklet, Finishing Facts, will 
undoultediy improve your aim. Ask for it. 


LACQUER & CHEMICAL CORPORA’N 
Makers of ALAKA Lacquer 
Brooxtyy, N.Y. Cuicaco Branca 
214-224 407TH Sr. 1275 Wane Sr. 
Sunset 4864-5-6 Armrrace 9612-3 


UNDERCOATS for Enamel and Lacquer 


Are unsurpassed for smoothness of finish. 
Will stand any lacquer without “‘popping.”’ 
A generous trial sample sent on request. 


Che Sargent-Gerke ©. 


Producers of 
Lacquers, Enamels and Undercoats 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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other way around too, that is, 
sending industrial men to call on 
dealer trade. 

This practice not only tends to 
decrease sales, but it places the 
buyer in the wrong mood for buy- 
ing. He may be more or less at 
sea as how to finish his products 
in the most economical way. In- 
dustrial salesmen should follow 
the industrial trade exclusively 
and intensively.—C. Joseph. 


Old World Changed 


A furniture manufacturer, who 
recently returned from a trip to 
England, reports that he was 
greatly surprised to see over 
there, the number of spraying and 
dipping methods used in various 
finishing rooms. This shows that 
the old world has changed also, 
having fallen in line with meth- 


ods of industrial finishing.— 


Nawoc. 


Leading automobile manufac- 
turers have checxed up on the ex- 
tent of their ventilation for the 
positive removal of paint fumes 
and gases—a good example for 
all other industrial concerns using 
finishing materials to any extent. 
Insurance companies are showing 
a particular interest in this work 
and are recommending and re- 
quiring careful ventilation when- 
ever they are concerned in the 
risks. 


If there were no time required 
for the manufacture of a product, 
nine-tenths of the hazards of 
manufacture would be eliminated. 


Uniforming Pigment Oil Stains 


Used for staining such woods as Sap Gum, 
Sap Walnut, Tupelo, Birch or any wood 
which has hard and soft fibres which makes 
uniform staining difficult. 


Our Uniforming Stains will give you a ser- 
viceable finish, colors clear in tone, and 
uniform throughout. 


Made to shades desired. 


Prices and samples on application. 


INDIANAPOLIS PAINT & COLOR CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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“Here are some ramblings about clean work; 
before having time to revise them and make a 
connected article, I have had a call to go out on 
a@ service case for a few days.” — 


Cleaning Before Japanning or 


Enameling 


Emphasizing the importance of thorough cleaning, suggesting suitable 
of cleaning and recommending additional precautions 
ich are necessary for a satisfactory job of 
japanning or enameling 


By Harold C. Booth 


T IS JUST as essential that 

metal surfaces, to be enameled 
or japanned, should be clean and 
free from dust before the color 
is applied as it is in plating, or 
any other method of finishing. 

For articles on which the color 
is applied by a tumbling-barrel 
action, it is well to clean the sur- 
faces thoroughly with a chemical 
cleaner and then dry them by 
heat. This can be done in other 
tumbling barrels at no very great 
cost, or it can be done by dipping 
in a hot solution of the cleaner, 
rinsing in hot water, and drying 
in a heated conveyor or other 
dustless outfit. 


Sawdust Not Effective 


Someone may ask, “Why not 
dry it in sawdust?” It is not im- 
possible, but the unfavorable con- 
dition is the fact that most saw- 
dust is not properly graded, so 
as to exclude that very fine slit- 
like dust that adheres to the sur- 
face whether wet or dry. If this 
very fine dust is on the surface to 
be finished, it causes a spotting 
or lumping of the color. In time 
this will wear off, due to the dust 
being loose and moving under the 
film of color. 


In our plant we have had sev- 
eral jobs for experimenting on 
which there was no noticeable 
dust, but when the work was 
japanned we could see, with the 
naked eye, the ridges made by the 
dust. 


Avoid Atmospheric Dust 


This question of applying color 
to clean surfaces is a perplexing 
one in many cases. The writer has 
known of cases where the work 
was cleaned thoroughly, but due 
to atmospheric dust in the room, 
the finish was poor. If your shop 
is in a dusty location—either from 
factory operations or street dust 
—it probably would pay to use a 
washed-air system of ventilation. 
In this way, by keeping windows 
and doors closed, only clean air 
which has been washed is allowed 
to enter the finishing room. 

Perhaps the best method to fol- 
low in this finishing proposition is 
not to allow any more work to 
enter the finishing room than can 
be handled completely on a pro- 
duction basis, so as not to let it 
stand. This will keep all work, 
previously cleaned, moving rap- 
idly enough so that dust cannot 
collect on it. 
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Of course, extreme measures 
are not necessary in all cases, as 
there are probably five or six 
times as many jobs that do not 
require extreme care in handling, 
as there are that do. These will 
include such jobs as toys, wood 
turnings, cheap hardware, ete. 
The jobs that require the care are 
the more expensive lines, for the 
discriminating trade who pay a 
little more and want better qual- 
ity for it. 

Recommended Precautions 

There is another reason why 
surfaces to be finished should be 
chemically as well as apparently 
clean. This is due to the chemical 
reaction on fillers, varnishes and 
the like, caused by oxides, oils or 
other surface uncleanliness. This 
may sound a little far-fetched, but 
I mention it because of the idea 
that many rule-of-thumb finishers 
have the idea that a color covers 


up everything. It does for awhile, 
until the chemical reaction has 
started; then there is usually very 
little color left at that particu- 
lar spot. 

Any sales engineer for a paint 
or varnish company will bear me 
out in the statement that “many 
times the coloring agent is blamed 
for some carelessness in the fin- 
ishing operation, and that it is 
not always possible to locate the 
source of the trouble, although the 
nature of it is known.” 

When applying color, the pres- 
ence of any dampness should be 
entirely eliminated. The writer 
knows of one case where the fin- 
ish is applied on heated articles 
in summer, due to the average 
summer humidity being rather 
high. This heating of the work 
just before color is applied does 
away with moisture blisters at 
some future date. 


Chemical Coloring of Metals 
Production man calls attention to chemical means which may be employed 
in a limited way, at low cost, for imparting certain colors 
to the surfaces of certain metals 


By H. D. Albertson 


up where it is desirable for 
those engaged in production to 
be able to color metals by chem- 
ical means. By “coloring” is 
meant a chemical process, as con- 
trasted to painting or other meth- 
ods of putting on a film of fin- 
ishing material. 

It is possible to produce blacks, 
silvers, blues, browns and yellows 
on cleaned metal parts by chem- 
ical means, which are more or less 
involved. Some of these means 
require the use of materials not 


often obtainable in town drug 
stores; others are too expensive 
for use in connection with every- 
day factory goods on which it is 
desired to set off certain parts 
by means of an inexpensive color. 

This article will not deal with 
coloring in its broader scope, but 
will be confined to two phases, 
namely, a brown color on bronze 
and brass, and a blue color on 
steel. 

Making Bronze Brown 

Immersion for a few seconds 

will give a cleaned bronze article 


ay 
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Use those rags 
again and again! 


Old rags are new rags in a jiffy now, thanks to this special- 
ized **American™ equipment. And at a fraction of your 
present expense, too. Write us for the facts and figures, 


‘aces greasy, oily wiping rags—do you throw them away? Or 
burn them? 


You can reclaim them, you know, and use them again as many 
as six or eight times. Easily, if you have the proper equipment. 
Many finishing plants are saving hundreds of dollars annually by 
reclaiming their wiping rags the ““American”’ way. 

Be sure to get all the facts about this specialized “American” 
equipment. Let us show you how much you can save by using those 
oily, sticky rags over and over again—each time soft, new-like, and 
thoroughly clean. Write—our specialist will call. 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO. 
Specialty Department U, Cincinnati, Ohio 


‘ThecC dian L dry Machinery Co., Ltd. 
47-93 Sterling Road, Toronto 3, Ont.,Canada 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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a brown color, if there is at hand 
a crock of “liver of sulphur.” 
Liver of sulphur is sulphuret of 
potash, which is obtainable at all 
drug stores in %-lb. packages. 
This is dissolved in water, prefer- 
ably in an earthen vessel. That 
is all there is to it. It is cheap, 
harmless to the skin and effica- 
cious. 

Unless the article or articles to 
be colored brown are large or 
numerous, a gallon or two of 
water and only a portion of the 
potash will suffice. The solution 
will keep for several weeks, if 
thoroughly covered, but it is nec- 
essary to protect the unused pot- 
ash from the air by sealing with 
paraffine—for instance, in a glass 
bottle. 

The depth of color depends 
upon the strength of the solution 
and the time of immersion. This 
has to be tried out each time col- 
oring is done, but that is a simple 
matter since the color is un- 
changeably fixed as soon as the 
drip has run off the pieces. For 
a few pieces, they may be held by 
hand over the crock, while they 
drain off; for a quantity, a drain 
shelf can be arranged. After the 
solution has stood for some time, 
the color coat is not as clean-cut 
as with a fresh solution, but care 
in draining and dipping will keep 
the results satisfactory. 

Brass and bronze castings for 
browning should be well cleaned 
before dipping. Where sand has 
been left in corners, the desired 
effect will be lost, and at some 
future time this sand may fall 
out, leaving pale yellow against 
the brown. An excellent method 
of cleaning is to use a revolving 
wire brush, pressing this firmly 
all over the surface to bring out 
the light yellow of the metal to 
a uniform background. 


Making Steel Blue 

Bright steel can be given a 
“gun metal” blue by immersion in 
liquid nitrate of soda. Like most 
soda products, this one is cheap 
and ordinarily available. The 
crystals melt at 600-deg. F., and 
it is customary to heat the solu- 
tion somewhat higher—even up to 
900-deg. F.—to hasten the action 
and to make up for the cooling 
that occurs when a batch of cold 
metal parts are immersed. 

A metal tank is used for this 
purpose—a household iron kettle 
will do for small quantities—and 
heat is applied by any convenient 
means. It is necessary to have 
continuous heat in order to insure 
uniformity of results and to make 
up for the cooling of new parts 
put in. Depending upon the size 
and quantity of metal parts and 
the strength of the solution, the 
immersion may be timed anywhere 
between three and five minutes. 
The steel parts are then with- 
drawn and dipped in oil to cool 
them and to fix the color. 

The parts that blue most suc- 
cessfully are those of sheet steel 
which is bright and smooth. They 
can be given any shade of blue 
from very light to a deep blue 
that is almost black. With the oil 
dip following, such parts become 
rust proof for an indefinite time, 
under all ordinary atmospheric 
conditions. 

These two methods of coloring 
are very simple and well adapted 
to small-lot production. They are 
equally valuable on large quan- 
tities, if a little “tooling up” is 
done. The two colors are formed 
naturally on their respective met- 
als and they do not require a 
lacquer coat to keep them from 
oxidizing. The two colors are 
especially useful in connection 
with some woodworking branches, 
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55 minute 
JAPAN 


Strip Japan in Minutes 
Instead of Hours 


Excuse the picture. I drew it myself. What Iam 
trying to illustrate is that INTERNATIONAL No. 
2B is the fastest all around japan, enamel and 
paint stripper I have ever met in my 27 years’ 
experience. 

Above is an illustration of how No. 2B led the 
second best stripper in a competitive test. Now 
No. 2B won't remove every japan in 12 minutes. 
But it WILL strip any kind of japan much more 
quickly than most anything you can find. 
Would you like to try it? 


INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL CO 
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Aero 
Varnish 


It has SPEED 
It has BODY 
Easily Rubbed 
Easily Polished 
Low Priced 


OUR GUARANTEE 


Send for five gallons—If not as 
we claim, return it. 


Jamestown 
Wood Finishing Co. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


where a few castings or metal 
parts are used as the hardware 
fittings or for ornamental pur- 
poses. 

Color Easily Scratched 


Colors of this sort differ from 
paints and other coatings, in that 
they will not stand the same 
amount of abrasion. Being thin 
surface colors, they will rub off 
and show the bright metal be- 
neath if subjected to considerable 
friction. This is not a serious 
matter if the application is well 
chosen, since, on such articles as 
bronze book ends and the blued 
barrels of boys’ air rifles, the orig- 
inal color may be observed to be 
practically as good as ever after 
four or five years of use—show- 
ing that it is reasonably perma- 
nent against ordinary handling. 

These same colors may be pro- 
duced by heat. A bronze or brass 
casting that has been cleaned may 
be given a brown color, or irri- 
descent colors, by heating in any 
convenient manner. The same is 
true of bright steel parts that are 
to be blued. But the appearance 
of “depth” is rarely obtained with 
heat as with chemicals, and the 
heat method is open to the ob- 
jection that it is hard to control 
the flow (without elaborate equip- 
ment), some parts being heated 
more than others and consequent- 
ly showing darker spots. 

Where coats of finish cannot be 
used, or are not desired, the two 
dipping processes outlined will be 
found to answer manufacturing 
requirements. 


Be Sure of a Copy of 


industrial Finishing 


Send in your $1.00 now. It will pay for 12 
consecutive issues. 
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os Baking Oven Management 
.r- Some time ago our concern sold 
a tumbling barrel to a small firm 
for use in japanning malleable 
castings. I have forgotten the ——4 
in exact production rate per day, but 
sat it totaled to a fairly high weight. E 
=e When the production man first = 
si tried out the barrel, he got won- = 
derful results, and’ he was all 
off | praises. Imagine my _ surprise = 
be- when, about two weeks later, I i 
ble received a letter that things were = 
ous not right; he was not satisfied i 
vell with the barrel. = 
as Upon investigation I found that = = 
ued he had followed my advice about = Z 
rig- drying the work in an oven, but = AC VERS z 
be 9 had made a bad slip. In tumbling = = 
fter color on various jobs, the articles = = 
ow- are usually dumped on screens = = 
ma- and shaken out so as not to lie in | [IE = 
ing. heaps. He apparently had fol- = EN AM ELS 3 
pro- lowed instructions, but still the | 
ass finish would not bake dry and | 
may hard. = = 
irri- After watching the process for = = 
any an hour or two I was puzzled, be- | |/E Solutions : 
e is cause everything seemed to be| IE Solvents = 
are done “according to Hoyle.” In = = 
ance fact, I left the shop, believing that | |/E = 
with the process was not practical for = = 
the J that particular work. NITRO-CELLULOSE 
ob- A day or two later, on a chance = = 
atrol visit to the plant, I happened to = P RODUCTS =|| 
juip- notice that the ovens were ex- = = 
ated tremely crowded. I began to scent = BS 
lent- the trouble! He had made a set | ||E = 
of wooden frames for the screens = = 
ot be and had mounted these in the = z 
two oven on cross rails of steel. I had = 
ll be not noticed particularly on the = 
ring | other visit, that these wooden | [IE 
frames took up about half of the = 
available oven space. = 
aisle What was happening was that = 
in order to get the necessary car- 
, rying capacity, these frames were 
h made of 2x2-in. lumber, with 
2 cross slats to support the screens. 
Naturally, the volume taken up by 
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FIXES 


SCRATCHES 
MARS, HOLES 
=| Scarred Finishes 


Where finish is damaged: 
the quickest and easiest 
A permanently repair 
CAMPBELL’S 
STICK SHELLAC 


This is melted in the hole, dent or scratch. 
The damaged place is then rubbed down 
and polished. The Shellac will not shrink 
nor check and is extremely tough. It is in- 
deed the easiest, the quickest, the most eco- 
nomical and only permanently satisfactory 
method to repair serious injury to any finish 
Stick Shellac color card and 
booklet “How to Repair Var- 
nished Surfaces” will be sent 
you free upon request. 


The M. L. CAMPBELL Co. 
1007 W. 8th St. Kansas City, Mo. 


Get acquainted with the products 
that will give you 100% better finish- 
ings. 


French’s Crown White Enamel 
French’s Decorative Enamel 
French’s Auto Enamel 
French’s Machinery Enamel 
French’s Engine Enamel 
Let us develop an Enamel to suit your 
particular needs. 
Before ing any decision on your 
finishing problems, by all means send 


for information on any or all of the 
above products. 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO. 


Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Manafactarers 


them ‘was very great and the solid 
wood, over such a great area in 
the oven, was blocking the circu- 
lation of air. 

After trying out a sample 
screen made up of light structural 
steel, we found that not only did 
the air circulate better, but that 
the upkeep on the screens became 
almost nothing. The steel became 
coated with the color but could be 
cleaned easily, whereas the wood 
absorbed it, up to a certain point, 
and was always in a messy condi- 
tion. 

We found also that the light 
structural steel frames, taking up 
very little space, increased the 
oven capacity for work, and also, 
due to the metal taking the heat, 
there seemed to be a more even 
circulation of air and the oven 
was about the same heat all over. 

It seems a simple thing to use 
structural steel in the place of 
wood, but since that experience, I 
have found several other firms 
that thought they were economiz- 
ing by using wood, which is 
cheaper in first cost only.—C. B. 
Harold. 


Scratch-Proof Lacquer? 

A San Francisco (Calif.) firm 
has developed and just started 
the manufacture of what is 
claimed to be a new development 
in the lacquer industry. This 
product consists of a material 
that carries the metal in it; the 
company claims that, for auto 
painting, and with proper appli- 
cation, this finish will last the 
life of a car. 

A metal surface coated with it 
the new finish was struck with 
sharp iron, hard enough to dent 
the metal sheet, but the blows 
failed to scratch or mar the lac- 
quer surface.—C. D. Y. 
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Baking Finishes Electrically 


We are one of the world’s 
largest manufacturers of steer- 
ing gears, and our product is 
used on many of the higher grade 
cars. As the finished appear- 
ance of the steering column 
must be in keeping with the fin- 
ish of the car itself, finishing is 
an important step in the manu- 
facturing processes. When we 
moved into our new and enlarged 
plant, we felt the need of an im- 
proved method of enameling and 
baking our steering columns. 

One continuous conveyor en- 
amel oven with automatic dip, 
designed and built for us by a 
well known engineering firm, 
takes care of our entire produc- 
tion. In selecting the type of 
oven for this purpose, we con- 
sidered the following points of 
greatest importance; uniform 
good quality of product, continu- 
ous production, reduced cost of 
operation, and conservation of 
floor space. 

The new electrically heated 
oven replaces three gas-fired 
ovens, in which the steering col- 
umns were loaded on racks and 
placed in the oven to bake. In 
these ovens, temperature was 
controlled by hand, and the qual- 
ity of finish varied in direct ratio 
to the skill and watchfulness of 
the attendant. 


Automatic Control 


The new oven, being electrically 
heated and automatically con- 
trolled, maintains a constant cor- 
rect temperature. This, coupled 
with the fact that the columns do 
not have to be handled from the 
time they are put on the conveyor 
until they are taken off again fin- 
ished, has practically eliminated 
rejections. 

Heat is turned on at starting 
time, columns are started on the 


For all work that requires 
Fast to Light 


ANILINE DYES OR STAINS 


OIL BROWN MAHOGANY 
OIL WALNUT 
OIL GREEN 


These will not bleed 
under lacquer 


PYLAM PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Manufacturing Chemists 
799 Greenwich Street NEW YORK 


Our prices save you 
money. 
Send for free samples. 


EUREKA 


IT CAN'T BE BEAT 


Write for Literature 
Eureka Pneumatic Co. 
8728 130th St., Richmond Hill, L. I., New York 

We also make a complete line of Air 
Compressors, Spray Guns, Booths, 
Exhaust Fans and Equipment 
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*‘Solvent”’ Prevents 
Rust and Corrosion 


Fabricators who face the task of 

and Corrosion will 

e news that there is now 

on the market a preparation that will 

prevent these two _ viz.: “Sol- 
vent” Gum Oil. 


of industrial prod- 
ucts also find same very valuable as a 
sealer against moisture, acid or sul- 
phur fumes, as well as producing a rich 
and lustrous finish wherever applied. 

This preparation when with 
lacquers, or as a vehicle for aluminum 
or otherbronzepowdersis 
It is easy to brush or —. 

For particulars write the DETROIT 
UNIVERSAL SOLVENT COM- 
PANY, Office 1622 Dime Bank Build- 
ing, Detroit, Michigan—Adv. 


NOW READY 
BOUND COPY 


of 
VOL. III 
Industrial 


Finishing 
Price $5.00 


Cash With Order 


conveyor, and, by the time they 
have passed through the dippin:: 
tank and drained—requiring 
about 25 minutes—the oven is up 
to temperature. 

A meter installed on the heat- 
ing elements of the oven shows 
that the average current con- 
sumption is 44.8 kilowatts per 
hour. At 1% cents per kilowatt 
hour, this current costs 56 cents 
per hour. In an hour’s time we 
enamel 266 columns, putting on 
two coats. 

As the columns weigh 1% lbs. 
each, we bake 8.3 lbs. of product 
two coats for one cent, or 10.4 
lbs. per kilowatt consumed. Cur- 
rent costs slightly over 12 cents 
per 100 lbs. of finished product, 
and labor costs 51 cents, a total 
of 63 cents per 100 lbs. 


Space Saving 


The entire installation now oc- 
cupies 8x15 ft., requiring only 
one-tenth as much the floor space 
as the former equipment. This 
saving, at a valuation of 60 cents 
per square foot per year, amounts 
to $648.00 per year. But the 
value of the additional storage 
space, and the greater efficiency 
in moving material, due to the 
absence of partitions, is also im- 
portant though it can not be es- 
timated. 


While we have no accurate rec- 
ords of the gas costs for the old 
ovens, we are already convinced 
that they are far more than our 
present electric heating cost. We 
know that the old ovens con- 
sumed about 650 cu. ft. of gas 
per bake, and, baking being a 
batch process requiring 1 to 1% 
hours per batch, fuel was wasted 
by ovens being idle between 
bakes, and heat was wasted while 
doors were open. No such condi- 
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tion occurs in the present elec- 
tric oven. 


New Engineering Features 

The oven has several features 
which are entirely new in this 
field of engineering. The oven it- 
self is in the form of an inverted 
U, and the top is insulated with 
a 4-in. layer of rock-wool. Heat 
is supplied by General Electric 
units, and fumes are drawn off 
by a small fan on the opposite 
side. 

The heat flows in a direction 
counter to the direction of work 
moving through the oven. The 
finished work is cooled by intake 
air, the baking heat is reached 
at the apex of the U, and the in- 
coming work is brought up to 
temperature by what would other- 
wise be waste heat. 

The insulation is such that 
workmen, returning in the morn- 
ing, find a temperature of 200- 
deg. in the oven after 16 hours of 
idleness. The normal tempera- 
ture is 500-deg. 

The Cycle of Work 

One man feeds work on the 
conveyor. It goes through the 
dipping tank, drains 20 minutes, 
then goes through the oven, 
where it bakes for 45 minutes. 
The entire cycle is 90 minutes. 

The conveyor ascends from the 
dipping tank to the oven at an 
angle of 70-deg. This feature ef- 
fects an important saving in floor 
space, as the usual ascent in con- 
veyor ovens is at an angle of 
45-deg. 

Cross rods in the conveyor are 


‘removable, making it possible to 


load and unload the cross rods 


/while they are off the conveyor, 


and to space them at the differ- 
ent intervals required by steering 
columns of various lengths. 

The dipping tank and oven are 


DON’T REMOVE 
CHECKED VARNISH 


KNITTEEN RESTORING 
VARNISH 


WILL SAVE THE OLD FINISH 


Brushed on over the old varnish scien- 
tifically “‘knits” and welds the old var- 
nish together, closing all CRACKS and 
CHECKS permanently, at the same 
time brings back the 7 color and 
beauty of old varnish on fine 
Pianos, Furniture, Cabinets, etc. 
A gallon will cover 400 sq. feet 
PRICE $5.00 
Trial quart sent postpaid $2.00 
Full instructions 


The Corlear Products Co., Inc. 


1303 North 27th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gives counts and prices on over 8.000 
different -lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 

tive customers liste 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest City Directory Publishers in the World 
Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mall Advertising 
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CLASSIFIED 


Advertisements under this head- 
ing 45 cents aline, minimum charge 
$1.35. Use this department to ob- 
tain help, find positions, buy and 
sell equipment, dispose of manu- 
facturing properties, etc. 


WANTED 

Salesmen experienced to sell com- 
plete industrial line of Enamels, 
Undercoats and Lacquers, a real 
opportunity for men of proven 
ability. Territories in Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Kentucky and Wisconsin now 
open. Reply in full particulars. 
Only men knowing these territor- 
ies wanted. Address IF.-177, care 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHING. 


WANTED—FINISHER 

On high-grade bedroom furniture. 
Must have considerable experience 
on best grades of furniture and 
knowledge of latest finishes. Eith- 
er to take charge of department 
or act as assistant. Wonderful 
opportunity to connect with a 
growing concern. Give age, ex- 
perience and previous employ- 
ment. Address IF.-176, care IN- 
DUSTRIAL FINISHING. 


SALESMEN WANTED 
Commission men calling on the 
industrial trade to represent long 
established manufacturer of abras- 
ive materials. Address IF-175, 
care INDUSTRIAL FINISHING. 


SALESMAN 
We have an opening for an ex- 
perienced man to sell the furni- 
ture and industrial trade. The 
Forbes Varnish Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


ing. Work goes into and comes 
out of the equipment perfectly 
dry. This feature does away 
with the necessity of installing it 
in a completely dust-proof room. 

Although our oven is the first 
of its kind ever built, the design 
was endorsed by engineers of the 
Detroit Edison Co. and the Me- 
thanical Handling Systems.—John 
P. Moran. 


Note: The above article is 
made up of excerpts from the re- 
port of a _ special investigation 
made by H. P. Gould Co., Chicago, 
for Kirk & Blum Mfg. Co., (Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio) who supplied the 
new electric oven equipment now 
in service in The Gemmer Mfg. 
Co.'s plant, Detroit, Mich. 


Finishing Textile Machinery 


I have had success with the fol- 
lowing finishing schedule for tex- 
tile machinery: 

1—Coat of iron filler. 

2—Coat of iron filler. 

3—Sanded down smooth. 

4—Coat of metal surfacer, or 
thin coat of orange shellac. 

— coat of machine 
enamel.—J. H. C. N. 


New Lacquer Enamel Color Card 
Free 


The G. J. Nikolas & Co. Inc., 
1229 Van Buren St., Chicago, has 
just issued a new color card on 
which is presented 70 labeled col- 
ors in lacquer enamels. The card 
is so nicely made up and artis- 
tically arranged that it is worth 
framing. 


She MELLISH=7 
onus 


Melrock Spray 
Spraying and Ventilating equipment for all 
kinds of industrial and product finishing. 
The only — equipment manufacturer that maintains a school for 
ood finishing. We understand your problems. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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